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Bone Caves. 
By H. P. MALET. 
—-—— 


@AVES with bones in them have ex- 
cited the curiosity of man for many 
years. Asa result of certain natural 
actions, there is nothing remark- 

able in them ; but theories or ideals of man, 
as to how the heterogeneous collections of 
organic remains became buried in caverns, 
are curious. The general public think little 
on the subject, and are content with what 
geologists have placed before them. The 
abstract of their position is, that the caves 
were there first, and the bones were dragged 
in by the hyzena. 

The last is not true, and some caves were 
formed after the bones were deposited. There 
are two sorts of caves: 1st. The cavern made 
by water percolating through a limestone 
formation, aided by the acidity of decompos- 
ing vegetation ; 2nd. The lime deposit left 
by water on a nucleus that must subside, 
while the lime sediment remains firm. This 
is the cave where bones came first, the other 
where they came last. This has been de- 
scribed so often that repetition is scarcely 
necessary for the geologist, though a brief 
account may interest the ordinary reader. 

Limestone formations are sedimentary 
from solutions of bones or shells ; the original 
deposits were over large or small areas ; they 
are all stratified in thick or thin layers, some 
very full of organic remains telling us of the 
origin of the mass. However level the first 
deposits were left, their present surface 
appearances are undulating, with a thick coat- 
ing of grass and other vegetation; this dies 
off yearly, and in its decomposition gives out 
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acids to the rain-water. When this enters 
the rock below, it wears away the porous 
structurerapidly. A channel is soon made, and 
every shower makes it larger. The entrance 
is worn into a small or wide mouth, called a 
swallow-hole. The approach to this hole is 
always on an incline at varied angles, and of 
varied extent. These inclines may be covered 
with verdure affording food and shelter to 
wild animals. It is not an uncommon acci- 
dent for domestic animals to fall into these 
holes; some of these never appear again, 
some come out from a subterranean river 
many miles away from the swallow-hole, dead 
and mutilated by the force of the current 
and the roughness of the channel. The re- 
mains of those goats, sheep, or cattle that do 
not come out visibly are either triturated into 
solutions, or are deposited in some corner of 
the water way. That which happens to-day 
under the care of man happened to wild 
animals long ago. They fell into watersheds 
with subterranean courses; the forces that 
washed down one may have lodged many 
carcasses in the same place, and may have 
covered them over with soil, sand, gravels, 
or pebbles. Over this heap of organic matter 
the limestone rock above, and on the sides, 
gave out its carbonate of lime to form the 
stalagmite sheet that envelops the alluvial 
deposits above, or mixed with the animal re- 
mains. Those who have seen these subter- 
ranean waters will understand that animals, 
having once got into the channel, could not 
get back again, so what Sir Charles Lyell 
wrote in his Z/ements of Geology, c. x., is very 
true: ‘Caverns containing human remains 
and bones of extinct animals” are found in 
limestone rocks of many countries ; they are 
of larger size, “connected together by low, 
narrow, and sometimes tortuous galleries.” 
These were the places in which the carcasses 
and bones were rubbed and broken; if there 
are marks of teeth on any bones, they were 
made before they were washed down. Sir 
Charles goes onto say: ‘‘ Each suiteof caverns, 
and the passages by which they were con- 
nected one with the other, afford memorials 
to the geologist of successive phases through 
which they must have passed. First, there 
was a period when the carbonate of lime was 
carried out gradually by springs; secondly, 
an era when engulfed rivers or occasional 
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floods swept organic and inorganic débris 
into the subterranean hollows’ previously 
formed.” Sir Charles left out the first steps 
of Nature in.the beautiful and wondzous pro- 
cess. She supplies the great waters with 
silex and calcium. Flora and fauna gather 
both to form their bones, their teeth, their 
hair, their fair shells, and their many-coloured 
coverings ; to give a coating to the bamboo 
from its little reservoir within the joint, called 
tabasheer, to clothe the grass of the field, 
and to assist the colour of the flower with 
the air and the sunshine. Fauna and flora 
die ; their constituents return to their respec- 
tive elements ; their silica aids the formation 
of many rock masses and individual stones ; 
their calcium becomes the limestone rock 
before us. In some of these masses there 
are frequent fossil types of organisms, telling 
us how the entire mass was made from 
similar materials broken up into solutions, 
deposited layer after layer with each succeed- 
ing tide, and then, as ocean receded, by the 
constant local subsidence of its bed becom- 
ing dryland. Then followed surface denuda- 
tion, and internal percolation with every rain- 
fall, making eventually the subterranean 
channel with its narrows, its broads, and ifs 
caves. 

Dr. Buckland taught that these caves were 
inhabited by hyzenas and bears, and that the 
bones were dragged in by the former. Sir 
Charles followed the lead, and told us, at p. 
135, “‘ There are many caves in Germany and 
England which have certainly been so in- 
habited.” He thinks it “a fact attested by 
the quantity of their dung” found in several 
caves. This, from the hyzena, “is of nearly 
the same composition as bone, and almost as 
durable.” The common hyzna has been 
extinct in England for many years, the so- 
called cave hyzena much longer. However 
durable these dung plugs may be, they could 
not have been in the state of preservation, as 
found by Dr. Buckland and others, unless 
they had been covered with the sheet of 
stalagmite. Even if these caves were ac- 
cessible to hyzenas, there are natural reasons 
why the presence of their dung is evidence 
against their use of these caves as dens or 
dining-rooms, Whatever ancient beasts did, 
the modern hyzena always dines where he 
finds his food, never dirties his den, and 


never dies there except by accident. Sir 
Charles tells of “the remains of about 300 
hyzenas” of all ages in one cave (p. 135-) 
They were supposed to have dragged in bones 
of “elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
horse, bear, wolf, hare, - water-rat, and 
several birds.” He finishes the section by 
telling us that the dragging of bones into 
caverns is “an opinion quite consistent with 
the known habits of living hyzenas.” A long 
experience of hyzena-dens in mountain caves, 
in dense jungle, and in river banks, enables 
me to contradict this in spite of the evidence 
brought forward by Dr. Buckland. 2nd: We 
may now visit the cave left by the deposit of 
lime on a nucleus or centre. This was first 
touched on by myself in Mew Pages of Natural 
History, in 1868 ; but as more recent writers 
confine themselves to the hard-working 
scavenger as dragging in snipe-one day, and 
hippopotamus the next, it is high time to 
tell again the true manner of bone deposit in 
these caves, 

We may go back to those undated epochs 
when the fauna of more temperate regions 
found a dry highway into the present Europe 
and the British Isles. We know by our coal 
seams, now half a mile below the sea-level, 
and by the old forests below the sea, that 
there was plenty of food in these damp 
regions for the herbivora. They are found 
to have lived all over Europe. I have seen 
great specimens of elephant remains found in 
limestone deposits of the Val d’ Arno, and the 
remains found there correspond partly with 
those found in Belgian and British caves. 
It is recorded by Dr. Woodward in the 
Geological Magazine, 3 of 1886, that “two 
hundred tons of animal bones were removed 
from one cave (St. Ciro) in six months,” and 
that “tens of thousands of two species of 
hippopotami have been found in Sicily.” 
There are many deposits of marsupial bones 
found in Australia, with no scavenger to bury 
them or drag them into the caves for dinner. 

If the bones of wild animals are found 
gathered into caverns in regions where there 
are no carnivora to drag them in ; if there are 
such vast quantities of bones found in caves 
as to exclude the overworked hyzna from 
putting them there ; and if Cuvier told the 
truth when he wrote of all these cave bones 
being placed where we find them by one 
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agent, and in the same manner, we may go 
on with the tale of our Fera Natura. 

The bones of herbivora and carnivora, 
with bones of man, and flint implements 
fashioned by him, have been found mixed 
together in these places. There were the re- 
mains of about 300 hyzenas in one collec- 
tion. ‘These beasts are not gregarious now, 
and there is no reason to suppose they ever 
were so ; on the contrary, the ordinary striped 
hyena is a solitary brute. Harris pictured 
several spotted hyzenas tearing the carcass of 
an African animal, but in India the hyzena 
ranges over many miles of country. In old 
days man was not so much a destroyer of 
beasts as he is now, so that, even if he lived 
when the hyzenas were so numerous, he may 
have left some remnant of his daily food for 
them. 

The fact of many bones in a cave is proof 
of the number of wild beasts that then lived 
in the region sending its watershed to the 
spot where the bones are found. This is true 
for either cave ; the bones may have been 
placed in the cave already formed, as shown 
above ; but the fact of a swallow-hole, and 
its attendant subterranean stream, are not 
antagonistic to the deposit of animal remains 
in the mode we are now coming to. 

Young and old herbivora and carnivora 
are thrown down in confusion, all mixed to- 
gether, some bones rubbed, some broken, 
some retaining “ the integrity of their smallest 
prominences” (Cuvier), some showing that a 
‘transient current has passed over them in 
the deposit where they are found.” The 
bones “are not much decomposed, still con- 
tain plenty of gelatine, and are never in a 
state of petrifaction” (/dem). Their preserva- 
tion is attributed to the covering of soil and 
the sheet of stalagmite. ‘ This mass of earth 
intermixed with animal matter envelopes 
without distinction the bones of all thespecies” 
(Zdem). ‘The general character of all these 
deposits is verysimilar. How came theythere? 

The bones belong to animals of many 
kinds : browsers and grazers are represented ; 
birds and amphibia are there; water, air, 
plain, and forest all sent their contributions. 
What brought these denizens of varied areas 
into one spot, mingled with the bones of 
beasts of prey? There is only one natural 
law for the fact. 


Cuvier and Lyell both touched on water 
action, but both gave it up for the unnatural 
cause. Inundation did not do it alone: an 
ordinary storm could not have caught so 
many entire animals and so many fragments 
together ; but these caves, without an entrance 
or exit for water, were all made in the same 
way on similar centres ; and, as above hinted 
at, those caves with entrance and exit for 
water may have had the same origin. The 
region over which the causes acted was ex- 
tensive ; there were hills, valleys, and plains, 
forests, rocks, ravines, waterfalls, and rivers. 
There were seasons of drought then, as there 
are now ; the effects on animal creation were 
necessarily the same. Few have had such 
opportunities as I had for observing the re- 
sults over wide areas. In 1833 I was sole 
magistrate over the Sholapoor district, when a 
very severe famine of drought took place. In 
1845-6 I was magistrate of Nassick during a 
local drought. Both these places are in the 
Deccan, where wild animals at that time 
abounded. The general effects were similar ; 
my movements were limited by the supplies 
of food and water obtainable for men and 
horses, but I saw enough to get at the outline 
of privation and death of man and beast. 

The mountain springs had failed, the deep 
holes in river-beds were dry, the deep pools 
below the water-fall retained some muddy 
liquid, here and there moisture was seen at 
the foot of precipices, and, wherever it was 
found, the tracks of beasts were plentiful. 
The sharp foot of the gazelle had stopped 
and scraped that smooth ridge of sand. 
Foxes and jackals had left their marks on 
the margin of the black mud; tigers or 
leopards had rolled on that sandy gravel ; 
buffaloes had slipped into the mud in one 
place and scrambled out in another; whole 
families of wild hog had routed amongst the 
boulders, and smeared them with black slime 
from the pool; birds had left their marks 
everywhere ; and as we approached the basin, 
several great vultures rose from a feast on a 
carcass with heavily flapping wings ; up they 
circled in the narrow gorge edged with jungle, 
to float away lazily in the hazy light. There 
were many bones amidst the rough beds of 
all these mountain gorges ; kites and vultures 
had picked them clean, and strong-jawed 
beasts had eaten many. There were no 
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green things to be seen ; the evergreen foliage 
was brown, crisp, and dry, the sedges of the 
tank bed were brown and trodden down, but 
still gave hiding-places for Sambur or for Hog. 
There were Monkeys on the rocks, silent and 
disconsolate ;.some, thin and lanky, seemed 
to be searching in crevices for dried-up snails, 
but the end oftheir world was near. There 
were feathers scattered about, but no remnants 
of bones ; lemurs or water-rats had made away 
even with bills and talons. Desolation ruled 
the land for many hundred square miles ; it 
was only where a scanty irrigation from some 
village well still held on that any grass roots 
could be got for my horses. The hill villages 
were all deserted, but here and there the 
once-pampered Brahmine bull wandered thin 
and footsore through the empty streets. The 
large towns on the banks of river-beds, where 
temporary holes in the gravel still gave scanty 
water, were full of human walking skeletons, 
men and women; mothers, with no milk forthe 
nearly starved infants, crowded the travellers’ 
resting-places, filled the courts of the temples, 
tried to buy something from nearly empty 
shops, or to sell some remnant of jewelry to 
the pawnbroker, who still plied his miserable 
trade. In spite of all that is done on these 
occasions, humanity dies on the road or 
beneath a tree; they linger too long in their 
empty houses, and become incapable of bear- 
ing the privations and fatigue of travel through 
a parched upland. On these famine occa- 
sions domestic animals die by hundreds ; the 
village shops are deserted, the grain stores 
are empty. The low caste people claim the 
carcasses ; they eat what they can, take the 
skins, and leave the rest to the scavengers of 
earth and air. In the course of a year or 
two these bone heaps vanish ; there has been 
a demand for them lately, but formerly they 
often got washed away by the heavy rains of 
the tropics. 

It has been shown above that wild animals 
were very plentiful in Europe long ago. 
Those times had their droughts as well as our 
times; man had not dug wells or made 
reservoirs; he and the beasts depended on 
the natural water supply from springs, rivers, 
and lakes. Perhaps the upper Val d’Arno 
gives the best example of a rain famine. It 
is now an accepted fact, by Italian geologists, 
that this valley was once an immense lake. 


A free translation of a letter from Professor 
Ancona is before me: “The soil of the 
upper Val d’Arno is ascribed to formations of 
the Pleiocene period, being composed of 
stratifications of sand and clay abounding in 
the imprints of plants (the history of which 
has been given by several authors), and a 
great quantity of bones of mammifers ” (also 
described by Cuvier and others). Tiger, 
wolf, bear, hyzena, megatherium, horse, pig, 
mastodon, elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros 
tapir, stags of varied kind, horned cattle, 
hares, and a few other animals, left their 
bones in this lake bed. ‘ They differ very 
greatly from those found in bone caves and 
breccia.” These are thought to be of a later 
period. If the bones in caves were all de- 
posited after the limestone rock was formed, 
this may be the case; but if the bones 
formed the nucleus of the cave,their deposit 
may have been in the same period as the 
bones of the Val d’Arno, with a difference in 
their state of preservation. The presence of 
these in the sands and loam of this old water- 
bed tells of a famine time, of the wild beasts 
coming down from the highlands, now called 
Appenines, and collecting in number from the 
forests to the well-known sheet of water. It 
was dry, and they died. There are few 
natural actions so unnoticed as the effects of 
a heavy fall of rain after a long drought. The 
earth surface in India is all hard, cracked, or 
dust ; in the vicinity of towns, or where the 
traffic of feet has been constant, the latter is 
almost impalpable ; there are drifts here and 
there of varied shape and extent, all liable to 
be acted on by persistent winds or by passing 
eddies. A change of weather is coming on: 
all nature seems at rest—a leaf may fall from 
a tree now and then ; there is no quivering in 
its fall; it goes down straight with its stern- 
end downwards, and sticks up in the soft 
dust. I have seen little tracts covered with 
these banners of despair. Insect life first 
tells of the coming change: their sensitive 
qualities are quicker than man’s barometer ; 
the embryo in the sac or egg knows of the 
coming moisture—the horizon is becoming 
clearer, and thousands of midges flit up from 
their unseen nurseries. The white ant pre- 
pares her eggs, and birds begin to move. 
The distant. mountains become distinct ; a 
white-edged cloud rises rapidly above them. 
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There is a gentle breeze blowing against the 
coming cloud, but it grows on, getting blacker 
and blacker. A gleam of light is visible in 
it, and presently the murmur of distant 
thunder comes across the wide plain. Soon 
the sun is hidden, the whole heaven is grow- 
ing black; suddenly a blinding flash of 
lightning rifts the cloud canopy, the crash 
of thunder is with it, big drops of rain begin 
to fall, the cloud covers the entire sky. 
Lightning becomes incessant, a deluge of 
rain pours down, all the paths and roads 
have been converted into brooks and torrents, 
and some twelve hours are passed in atmo- 
spheric confusion. Next day the wind has 
changed : the fight is over and the drought 
has gone ; cascades gleam on the blue hills, 
foaming streams rush on to the great river, 
all loaded with yellow mud, and tossing the 
spoils of the parched earth on their curling 
waves. Man’s utensils and animal remains 
are mostly washed away from the slopes, and 
cattle have gone down in the flood; some are 
left alive by some happy eddy, or are carried 
down with sweepings of some hundreds of 
square miles of watershed, to be deposited in 
the great estuary of the region. 

Here we come on a moving scene, a wide 
area full of soft material under the influence 
of ever-changing forces. A river estuary 
gives a passage for the stream, and accord- 
ing to its formation may change its condition 
with each tide. I have felt awe-struck at the 
enormous forces developed by contending 
streams and waves. A stormy sea and a 
yellow river-flood in a spring-tide way is a 
natural phenomenon never to be forgotten 
when once seen ; the condition of the area, 
when the tide has ebbed, is also remarkable— 
an utter confusion of surface, resulting from 
great and little whirls, from broken eddies, 
rushing waters, and tumbling waves in all 
directions ; banks and pyramids, ledges and 
sharp spurs, great hollows, narrow gorges, 
slopes and precipices meet the eye in all 
directions. It was in such a meeting of 
troubled waters that a boat containing thirty- 
two people was swamped some thirty-five 
years ago, sixteen of them being drowned, 
amongst them the wife and infant of the 
writer’s brother. ‘That surface confusion 
becomes smoothed down in time ; a calm sea, 
an ordinary river forced back by the irre- 


sistible tide; the banks are levelled, the 
hollows are filled up, and the innocent fresh 
water runs calmly through the channel made 
by itself to the sea with the ebbing tide. 

Natural actions that occur occasionally 
now happened in all times. The rainfall 
that gave floods to the rivers long ago swept 
the hill-slopes, the little gullies, and the deep 
ravines ; all animal remains found in such 
places were broken up and obliterated, as 
they were hurled along midst rolling boulders 
over the rocky bed. Grass and herbage 
shares the same fate—even trees that fell into 
the roaring torrent high up on the mountain 
slope are reduced to pulp ere they reach the 
river in the vale. Here all go on together: 
the solutions from the torrents, broken or un- 
broken, organic matter still legible from the 
small tributaries, the entire carcasses, or what 
has been left of them, bones cracked or 
gnawed—all roll on to their destiny. Similar 
weights and materials gathered from one 
region are deposited by water in similar 
places, so those great hollows made by the 
fierce meeting of the waters are filled up as the 
mutual warfare ends. The river-flood flows 
on with the ebbing tide. The uneven bed 
of the estuary forms irregular whirls and 
eddies ; all of these plunder matter from the 
main stream, and all this matter is deposited 
somewhere. As the river-flood subsides, the 
tide flows again, the water is loaded with 
solutions ; they all find rest when the waters 
are at peace ; the river covers some with its 
soil, its sand, its gravels, or its pebbles. 
Every returning tide leaves itself supporting 
calcareous sediment over the whole, and thus 
our lime hills have been built up. Soft or 
friable deposits were washed away, but the 
sea-bed was for ever growing at the same 
time, till the general slow subsidence of the 
ocean left those sediments, as our limestone 
hills, far above the waters that once deposited 
them. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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JPast and JPresent. 


By A, STAPLETON. 
—p—— 
Part II. 

HUNDRED OF BROXTOWE (continued). 
Eeea i RKBY IN ASHFIELD.*—The 
Kae cross at Kirkby, on the borders of 
vs EN Sherwood Forest, which I saw on 
~ the same day as the Linby crosses 
(May 2nd), though imperfect, is of the same 
type as the latter, and of about the same 
form and proportions, though only two-thirds 
the size, as the Linby Bottom Cross. The 
square base, consisting of four steps and a 
plinth, is 8 feet wide and 3} feet in height. 
The stump of the shaft, about 4 feet in height, 
is square, and about 1 foot in diameter at the 
base, but tapers to about 8 inches at the top, 
where it formerly received the (now absent) 
square capital and cross terminal. It is pro- 
bably of a date anterior to the Linby crosses, 
to judge by its greatly decayed and weather- 
worn appearance, though it has not been 
allowed to fall to pieces, for where the steps 
have become loose, they have been repaired 
and secured to each other by strong clamps. 
At the foot of the cross stands a rough and 
much battered flat stone, about 3 feet in 
height, of the proportions and general appear- 
ance of a tombstone, and probably older 
than the cross itself, though its purpose does 
not seem to be known. Whether it formerly 
contained any inscription or no, it is impos- 
sible to say. I am strongly of opinion that it 
formed one of the boundary marks of Sher- 
wood Forest, such stones being frequently 
mentioned ; and in an early perambulation 
the limits are stated to run “unto a certain 
lane, abutting on Annesley Woodhouse field 
on the west—towards the north unto a certain 
corner called JVuncarr, and from thence by 
the way between Kirkby and Kirkby field, unto 
the lane between Hardwick and the fields of 
Kirkby,” etc. Now one of the two principal 
streets of Kirkby is still called Nuncargate— 

* About 45 Hen. III. Robert, son of John de 
Stotevill, had market and fair granted him in Kirkby, 
but they do not appear to have continued long in the 
village, as I have met with no other reference to them, 


and am not of opinion that the cross is to be connected 
with them, 


gate in the dialect of this county signifying a 
road or way; thus we have “the road to 
Nuncar.” Add to this the stone and cross 
stand a few yards from the end of this road, 
in a nook or corner on the wayside. At a 
later date, when, by subsequent perambula- 
tions, this spot became confirmed as the 
boundary on this side, the cross would be 
built as a lasting and unmistakable mark, 
“that all men may know when they are with- 
in and when without the forest.” Therefore 
(as the patient reader will have guessed ere 
this) I have come to the conclusion—not, I 
hope, without some show of reason—that this 
also is a boundary cross, and as a choice 
relic of Old Sherwood it is to be hoped 
that before long it may receive the protection _ 
it so urgently requires. This spot, it may be 
noted, is alluded to in the earliest preserved 
perambulation—that of 1231—when the 
bounds were beaten in a direction contrary 
to the later ones, for they went “ betwixt the 
fields of Hardwick and Kirkeby to the corner 
that is called Mun Carre. ... from thence 
by the great highway to the town of Linbye, 
through the midst of the town to the water of 
Leine, and so to Lenton” (another village 
which received its name from this little 
river). 

Mansfield saw a cross in Westgate 
Street, Mansfield, on Good Friday, consist- 
ing of a smooth round stone column, about a 
foot in diameter, and surmounted by a large 
square stone topped by a ball. On each of 
the four sides of the square stone is a sundial. 
It stands on a base of four square steps, part 
of which have been cut away on either side 
to accommodate a drinking-fountain and a 
horse-trough. ‘To judge by the style of the 
cross, it was probably built about the com- 
mencement of the last century; it is about 
12 feet in height. It seems curious that it 
is not mentioned by Harrod (who also ignores 
the following one), his History of Mansfield 
being published in 1801. It is also equally 
neglected in all local histories and directories. 
In Mansfield market-place is also a memorial 
of the late Lord George Bentinck, in the 
form of an elaborate and well-designed Gothic 
cross, bearing suitable inscriptions, and sur- 
rounded by palisades. It was erected in 
1851. 

Mansfield Woodhouse.—It is remarkable 
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that, up to the present, no local historian seems 
to have dreamt of a cross at this place; 
nevertheless, there is one of early date 
situated on a hill called Cross Hill, and it 
forms a conspicuous feature in passing through 
the village. I was unaware of its existence 
until a short time since, when I came across 
the newspaper report of a Jubilee meeting in 
this village, at which the Rev. Mr. C. Webb, 
vicar, proposed the restoration of the above 
cross, in conjunction with a new drinking- 
fountain on which an inscription was to be 
placed setting forth the reasons of the con- 
struction. I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. Webb for a few particulars respecting it. 
It appears that nothing whatever is known of 
its history, or the date of erection; nor is 
there any tradition respecting it, or any refer- 
ence to it among the parish records. ‘Through 
indifference, and perhaps wanton mischief, it 
has been allowed to fall to decay, the remains 
consisting of a platform or base of four steps, 
covering a piece of ground 6 or 8 feet square, 
and the base of the shaft, the latter not un- 
likely being broken off at the Reformation. It 
is built of stone quarried in the parish, locally 
known as “ Mansfield Woodhouse stone.” A 
few other such restorations would no doubt 
serve to awaken more interest in the subject. 

Beeston is a village four miles from Notting- 
ham, and its cross is to be reckoned among 
the “past.” The Rev. T. J. Oldrini, the 
late vicar, in a pamphlet entitled Gleanings, 
or something about Beeston in the Olden Times, 
wrote: “ ‘The Manor-house stands at a short 
distance from the church, near to the site of 
the old village cross, around -which a corn- 
market was held in former days.” This is 
the only reference I have met with to a cross 
at this place; but as the late vicar took a deal 
of interest in everything concerning Beeston 
and its history, I have little doubt that his 
information is correct. The above site is at 
the west-end of the village—a situation at 
which, I have noticed, a large proportion of 
village crosses are placed. Possibly some 
particulars may be forthcoming on the publi- 
cation of a manuscript entitled Beeston, 
Ancient and Modern, \eft by the late vicar, 
and which will run to about 250 printed pages. 

Attenborough is a small village two miles 
west of Beeston. Most of the direct- 
ories of this county contain something like 





the following: “ Attenborough is supposed 
to have once been a market-town, and 
of greater importance than at present. Ina 
close called Lady Cross Field, a short dis- 
tance west of the church, is a stone supposed 
to have been part of the market-cross.” I 
saw this stone on March 13, which is appa- 
rently about 2 feet square, firmly em- 
bedded in the ground, and it appears of a 
cubical form. ‘There is a square hollow at 
the top, which may have formed the socket 
for the shaft. 

Blidworth.—Near this village in Sher- 
wood Forest, five miles from Mansfield, 
a large stone or pillar, called Lay Cross or 
Leek’s Cross, stood at the junction of four 
roads, and also of four parishes, viz., Blid- 
worth, Farnsfield, Oxton, and Calverton, 
which may possibly indicate that it was a 
species of boundary-cross. It is now thrown 
down. A mile south of this is Cross Pool ° 
Dale, which probably obtained its name from 
the contiguity of another such erection. 

The Fillar.—About two miles from Blid- 
worth, in the middle of Harlow Wood, and 
on the left side of the road leading from 
Nottingham to Mansfield, is a massive square 
stone pillar, about 3 feet in height, with 
a sloping roof. This was formerly the place 
where the forest officers of the Crown 
assembled annually to receive certain charges 
connected with their office. Some writers 
imagine this pillar to be the remains of a 
cross. I have seen it, and the merest glance 
is sufficient to show that it never could have 
been anything more than it now is. 


HUNDRED OF RUSHCLIFF. 


It is certainly remarkable, to say the least 
of it, that throughout the whole portion of 
the county under the name of Rushcliff 
Wapentake, no cross or fragment of a cross 
of any kind, so far as I can ascertain, re- 
mains. Moreover, there is no record of any 
having existed, with the solitary exception of 
a single specimen at 

Willoughby on the Wolds.—Throsby refers 
to this cross in these words: “ Here is across 
with a long shaft, plain, and without any in- 
scription thereon.” Laird, in the Beauties of 
England and Wales, 1813, gives the follow- 
ing brief account and anecdote: “A cross 
of a lofty construction stands in the centre 
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of the village; but having no inscription, 
its origin or date is unknown. It consists of 
one stone 15 feet long; and its appear- 
ance gave such offence to the pious soldiery 
of Cromwell, in the civil wars, that they tied 
ropes round it in order to pull it down ; but 
their religious enthusiasm was so much 
damped by some strong beer given to them 
by the vicar, after he had made a long 
speech in defence of its innocence, that it 
was permitted by those apostles of the 
Church militant to remain unmolested.” It 
might have been expected that such a fine 
old specimen of the village-cross, having had 
such a narrow escape from annihilation by 
the rude Goths of the seventeenth century, 
might at least have escaped such a fate in 
the enlightened nineteenth century ; especi- 
ally in a small rural village where such a 
thing as “ obstruction” was never thought of. 
Yet, without any reason whatever, it was 
demolished in 1840. There is a tumulus 
called Cross Hill, about half a mile from the 
village, upon which an annual revel is held, 
supposed to be founded upon some tradi- 
tionary festival of the Roman mythology. 
I mention this, as, where it can be ascer- 
tained, such names as “Cross Hill” almost 
invariably indicate the site of a cross of some 
description; and who knows but that the 
cross which formerly stood on this tumulus 


was a sign that a Christian slept below? 
(Zo be continued.) 


By PROFESSOR J. FREDERICK HODGETTs. 
—<—> 
Part III. 


sem TE tiler had not alone to produce 
Sagi =the ornaments, and even the bricks 

(at a later time) required for church 

building and ornament; he had 

many articles to make. To him we are 
indebted for the urns, jugs, vases, and 
drinking-vessels, of which many are to be 
found in our magnificent national collec- 
tion at the British Museum. All kinds of 
urns, from the sestra or water-pot to the 
funeral-urn which received the ashes of the 
pagan, are due to his skill, To him, also, are 


we indebted for the elegant porcelain drinking 
vessels there preserved. 

I need not inform the reader that the early 
English drinking-vessel wasthehorn of the wild 
bull. This, although holding about a quart of 
aleor wine, could not be set down without spill- 
ing whatever might have been left in it. No 
heel-taps were possible in those days. But 
after a while silver feet were added by means 
of a ring passing round the horn. These 
adornments of the drinking-horn formed no 
inconsiderable item in the work required of 
the gold or silver smith, who was also occa- 
sionally called upon to make the whole horn 
of silver. 

The glasses and drinking-cups first made, 
after the use of the horn, were constructed in 
such a manner as not to be able to stand, any 
more than their prototype. This is the origin 
of our tumbler. A kind of zigzag pattern on 
the drinking-glass, not so regular in design as 
that on the arches, seems to have been a 
great favourite. 

But the art of making glass was not known 
in England in the seventh century, when 
Benedict, the Abbot of Waremouth, procured 
men from France, who not only glazed the 
windows of his church and monastery, but 
taught the Anglo-Saxons the art of making 
glass for windows, lamps, drinking-vessels, 
and for other uses. Our progress in the art 
was slow, for we find the disciple of Bede 
thus addressing a bishop of France on this 
subject in the next century: “If there be 
any man in your district who can make glass 
vessels well, when time permits, condescend 
to send him to me; or if there is anyone out 
of your diocese, in the power of others, I beg 
your fraternity will persuade him to come to 
us, for we are ignorant and helpless in this 
art: and if it should happen that any of the 
glass-makers should by your diligence, and 
with the divine pleasure, be suffered to come 
to us, be assured that if I am alive I will 
receive him with kind courtesy.” 

Thus the designations smith and wright 
cover a good deal of the ground eared by 
the Anglo-Saxon industrial arts, but there 
were some occupations which even in these 
two great groups form sub-groups of great 
importance, while others were known by 
names not included under either rubric. 
Of the first, perhaps the sceowwyrhta, or shoe- 
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wright, deserves special consideration. In the 
Colloquies of Archbishop Alfric, the shoe- 
maker is made to say: “ My craft is very 
necessary for you; I buy hides and skins and 
prepare them by my art, and make of them 
shoes of various kinds, and none of you can 
winter without my craft. I make Slippers, 
Shoes, Leather-hose, Bottles, Bridle-thongs, 
Trappings, Flasks, Boiling-vats, Spur-straps, 
Halters, Wallets, Purses, and so many other 
things, that you could none of you get 
through a winter without my art.” 

The functions of the shoe-wright seem to 
have trenched upon the province of the 
saddler ; in fact, he seems to have been rather 
a leather-wright than a mere shoemaker. Nor 
is the omission of the saddle from the list of 
his productions in this place any direct proof 
that he did of make that useful article. 

To us, at the present day, with means of 
locomotion so thoroughly established all 
over the country, it is surprising to see so 
much stress laid on the salter’s business as is 
evidenced in the Colloquies ; but we must 
remember that food was generally consumed 
where killed, and that the hunter’s art was of 
vital importance to men in the phase of 
society through which the English were 
passing in the period elapsing between their 
arrival in England and the usurpation of the 
Normans. Hunting was a trade as well as 
an accomplishment, and, like the smith’s art, 
seems to have been acquired by nobles and 
clergy, as well as by those who ostensibly 
gained their living by it. 

We can order what we require each day— 
fresh meat is supplied by the butcher all the 
year round ; but in the days of which I am 
writing large quantities of animals were 
slaughtered by the hunter which had 
to be preserved by the salter’s art, 
so as to form a provision for the winter. 
Nor was it only for consumption on shore 
that these results of the hunter-craft were 
preserved so carefully; the shipmen were 
accustomed to take a fair proportion to sea, 
and though their voyages were not always of 
great length, still they were always “ well 
found ” in salt-meat. 

The arts of weaving, embroidering and 
dyeing flourished very freely amongst our 
ancestors. The mode in which they stained 
the necklaces, beads and other ornaments, 


now preserved in the British Museum, must 
have been very perfect, for these interesting 
relics retain their colour to the present day ; 
faded, it is true, and in many cases without 
the brilliant lustre or glaze which they at 
first possessed, but after thirteen hundred 
years we have no reason to complain of those 
specimens of ancient art not having worn 
well. 

Speaking of the arts of weaving and dyeing, 
Aldhelm says: “We do not negligently 
despise the woollen stamina of threads 
worked by the woof and the shuttles, even 
though the purple robe and silken pomp of 
emperors shine ;” and further on: “The 
shuttles, not filled with purple only, but with 
various colours, are moved here and there 
among the thick-spreading of the threads, 
and by the embroidering art they adorn all 
the woven work with various groups of 
images.” 

The high tone of the morality of the Scan- 
dinavian women has been referred to by 
various Latin writers as shaming the Christian 
women of Rome, and as being worthy of 
imitation hy those who would be inclined to 
look down upon their Scandinavian sisters as 
barbarians and pagans. ‘They made the 
home of our forefathers in Britain a happy 
repetition of the delightful domestic life they 
had led in the North, for they accompanied 
their husbands in their perils to tend their 
wounds, to give them fresh courage, and to 
cheer their lives in the tentless camp. And 
the home was woman’s special province. The 
bower or gynzceum (gynaikeion) was the 
portion of a large house or home (for it was 
a house in itself) where the women lived and 
worked when not engaged in assisting at the 
mid-day meal, where the ladies of the house- 
hold would pour out the brown mead or the 
rich red wine into the horns of the feasting 
warriors, “ Like a beam of sunshine behind a 
storm cloud.” And even after the advent of 
Christianity this function was not quite 
abandoned, though after the actual dinner, 
when heavy drinking set in, the ladies would 
withdraw to the bower, much as they retire 
to the drawing-room nowadays. Here their 
work went on, and the beautiful tapestry, 
fine cloth and embroidery of all kinds, which 
were celebrated all over the Continent as 
peerless works of art, issued from these bright 
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Anglian drawing-rooms, where the textile arts 
flourished under such happy auspices. And 
while the matrons and maidens were thus 
engaged, some “fair one with the golden 
locks” would read, or sing, or recite a 
tale of the olden time, to render the Jabour at 
the loom or embroidery-frameless monotonous 
to her sisters. 

The name of woman, holy as it has become 
to us from association with everything bright, 
pure-minded and refined, bears in it nothing 
but the evidence of her skill in these arts. 
Web-man is the German Weib-man, 
modernized into weib, and is neither more 
nor less than the man that weaves; while the 
weapened man, or wer-man (German wher 
mann) is the man who bears weapons. So 
completely was this domestic art identified 
with woman, that she was known as the 
webstere and spinstere, or spinnere, the 
weaver and the spinner. The female side of 
the family was called the spindle-side, and the 
male side the spear-side. ‘The Normans 


copied many things from the English long 
before the usurpation, and Sharon Turner 
points out passages in Norman historians 
where it is admitted that the English ladies 
far excelled the Normans, who endeavoured to 
cope with them in the important arts of 
weaving and embroidering. Of course, as 


descendants from a common stock, the 
original tendency of the Scandinavian family 
to divide the labour in this way would be 
shown in both nations, Norman and English ; 
but it is clear that the English excelled. The 
lance and the distaff are expressions used by 
the Normans to designate man and woman. 
In the stage of society in which the Anglo- 
Saxons lived, even after their reception of 
‘Christianity, the idea of trade was of course 
very different from what it is at present. 
The rough, who nowadays holds the honest 
trader in terror, was represented by quite as 
rough a being; only then the depreda- 
tions of these outlaws were confined to the 
high-roads, which were then almost as 
perilous as the Thames Embankment is now. 
Haunting places between the towns, these 
fellows kept the merchants in awe on the 
roads, as the pirates of Scandinavia (the 
descendants of the more ancient Vikings) 
rendered the paths of the ocean insecure to 
the mangere (our mongers), who were com- 


pelled to go in armed fleets for mutual pro- 
tection. 

Although the merchant was thus consider- 
ably impeded in his freedom of action, he 
contrived to improve commerce to an extent 
which we regard with surpri:e, when we con- 
sider the difficulties with which he had to 
combat. 

The wealthy thane generally had amongst 
his retainers persons who could perform the 
labours of a town full of artisans. That 
cooks, bakers, brewers, fishermen, and 
hunters were on the establishment, is a cir- 
cumstance with which we are acquainted. 
They would be so as a matter of course. 
As is the case with the Russian noble of 
the present day, the smith and the wright 
were also members of the train, so that there 
would at first be little need of independent 
tradesmen for the families of the rich and 
great. 

As I have before remarked, the home was 
on the ground-floor. In the centre was the 
hall ; on one side of this the female apart- 
ments and the offices of the female servants ; 
on the other (in Christian times) the chapel, 
the burg or tower, and the shops, bake- 
houses, sculleries, and so forth, with the 
room for the men-servants. The higher re- 
tainers, warriors, and their immediate fol- 
lowers slept in the hall. 

But there were other arts less absolutely 
necessary for the conduct of life than those 
to which I have alluded ; still, when we con- 
sider the long winter evenings that had to be 
passed in hall and bower, we may, with our 
ancestors, hardly be inclined to dispense 
with them. I allude now to the arts whose 
object was the amusement of the thane and 
his band of warriors and dependents. 

Among these the gleeman takes the first 
rank, as the direct descendant of the scald of 
the North. His duty was to chant the 
praises of his master’s race in numberless 
alliterative verses, sung to the sound of the 
harp or gleewood, an instrument fashioned 
by the cunning hand of the clever smith. 
Sometimes the gleeman would tell tales of 
the older England or Anglia, so rich in 
legends, sagas, and myths. These in 
Christian times were softened down to suit 
the taste of another culte. The allusions to 
the gods which had passed away ceased to be 
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made, and the expression “ Drihten,” the 
Lord, was substituted. Then came a period 
when stories from Scriptural sources were 
sung to the gleewood in a similar way. So 
that the gleeman was indeed an important 
functionary. 

To him were consorted the tombesteres, or 
dancing-girls, with a kind of tambourine, 
then players with knives, cups, and balls, like 
the modern mountebank or tumbler. These, 
with the gleemen, occupied the spaces in the 
hall between the huge fire on the hearth, 
where the cook worked with his assistants, 
and the tables, so that they could be in sight 
of all the assembled guests ; for then no man 
sat with his back to the fire, but all were 
placed with their backs to the wall, that they 
might rejoice in the genial blaze, while at the 
same time facilities were thus afforded to the 
crowd of servants for bringing spits with 
dainty morsels for the banqueting war- 
riors. 

The instrument to which we have alluded, 
on which the gleemen played—the glad glee- 
wood—was similar to the Scandinavian harp. 
It was small enough to be placed on a table 
or held upon the knees; and as the gleemen 
thrummed, so the sound was made to har- 
monize with the alliteration in the manner 
before mentioned. 

In a Saxon MS. at the British Museum 
there is a representation of David playing on a 
harp of this kind, having eleven strings. He 
is surrounded by four persons labelled as 
Asaph, Aman, Athan, and Idithun, supposed 
to be the four persons who assisted him in 
composing the Psalms. Of these four, 
Idithun is playing on the Anglo-Saxon 
fithele, almost identical with our modern 
fiddle. (He plays it with a bow, and not 
like a guitar, with the fingers of the other 
hand, as is shown in some MSS.) Athan is 
tossing up three Anglo-Saxon knives and 
balls, like the street-jugglers of to-day. The 
other two are playing on wind instruments, 
the one having the ordinary curved horn, and 
the other a kind of trumpet, so long and so 
heavy as to require a rest to enable the per- 
former to blow. In the same MS. there is a 
kind of tambourine beaten with one drum- 
stick. The double pipe, or recorder, fre- 
quently occurs in the later MSS. 

But the crown of the smith’s art is cer- 





tainly the organ, which combined in itself the 
greatest triumphs of his and the wood-wright’s 
craft. 

Aldhelm, who died in 709, speaks in the 
following terms of the organ, proving that an 
instrument not unlike our own was known 
late in the seventh century, and probably 
early init. He says: 

“Listening to the greatest organs with a 
thousand blasts, the ear is soothed by the 
windy bellows, while the rest shines in the 
gilt chests.” 

Bede, a contemporary and survivor of 
Aldhelm, describes more minutely how the 
organ was made. He says: 

“An organum is a kind of tower made 
with various pipes, from which, by the blow- 
ing of bellows, a most copious sound is 
issued ; and that a becoming modulation may 
accompany this, it is furnished with certain 
wooden tongues from the interior part, which 
the master’s fingers skilfully repressing, pro- 
duce a grand and most sweet melody.” 

He also describes the drum, cymbals, and 
harp in the following manner: 

“The drum is a tense leather, stretched 
on two cones joined together by their acute 
part, which resounds on being struck. 

‘The cymbals are very small vessels com- 
posed from mixed metals, which, struck 
together on the concave side with skilful 
modulation, give a most acute sound with 
delectable coincidence. 

“ A skilful harper stretching many chords 
on his harp, tempers them with such sharp- 
ness and gravity, that the upper suit the 
lower in melody, some having the difference 
of a semitone, some of one, some of two 
tones. Some yield the consonancy diates- 
saron, others the diapente, others the dia- 
pason. 

“ Having the harp in his hand, arranged 
with suitable strings, he stretches some to an 
acute sound, and others he remits to a graver 
one. And when he has thus disposed them, 
applying his fingers, he strikes them in what 
manner he pleases, so that each adapted to 
the others, yields the consonancy diapason, 
which consists of eight strings. The diapente 
consonancy consists of five chords, and the 
diatessaron of four.” 

Dunstan is described as having made “an 
organ of brass pipes, elaborated by musical 
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measures, and filled with air from the 
bellows.” 

Enough has been said to show that in the 
earlier times of our existence on this island, 
we were able to work well and steadily with- 
out much aid either from those abroad or 
from the aborigines (relatively speaking), 
whom we found and gradually dispossessed. 
The Teutonic Englishman knew what he was 
about, and did not try to amalgamate with 
the Kelts and Kymri. They were a trouble 
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to him, but a trouble which by the help of 
the sword-smith he was able to keep down. 

Thus we see that under these two more 
ancient titles the true Anglo-Saxon, in his smith 
and wright, had artisans enough to plant a 
civilization on this island, which, far from 
being the civilization of Greece or Rome, 
overthrew the flimsy fabric of the tyrant of 
the world, and erected the grand civilization 
of freedom which is being dispensed over all 
the earth. 


QUINTAIN AT OFFHAM. 


Did Storied ouses. 
—»—— 

OFFHAM AND PounpD’s BRIDGE. 
BAKING Malling as our starting 
f| point, we leave the famous old 
abbey with its picturesque gate- 
ite house, and passing along the irre- 
gular High Street, and bearing to the left, we 
soon espy the frowning keep, of:St. Leonard’s 


Castle towering above the trees of that hamlet. 
We climb up a steep path, and wonder as we 
pass its massive walls how so fine a ruin has 
almost escaped the eye of the antiquary. 

The distance of a few fields will bring us 
to the secluded little village of Offham (which 
is said to derive its name from the famous 
Saxon monarch Offa, and the Saxon ham, a 
village or dwelling), situated not far from the 
Old Roman Road. 
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In the centre of the village-green we notice 
what first strikes us to be a sign-post, but 
closer inspection, will show us that it 


‘¢Is but a quintain ; a mere lifeless block,” 


still kept in repair, as if the ancient sport, gone 
out of practice nearly three hundred years 
ago, were yet in vogue. Running at the 
quintain is supposed by some authorities to 
have been introduced into this island by the 
Romans. It became a recognised British 
game in the reign of Henry ITI. 

The object of the horseman, who was pro- 
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being fixed so deep in the ground as when in 
use. As the quintain mentioned by Dr. 
Plot, at Deddington, has now disappeared, 
this, as far as we can learn, is the only one 
now extant in England. 

A long walk through the beautiful Mere- 
worth Woods, passing the pretty village of 
Hadlow and Bidborough with its quaint old 
church and houses, will bring us to the rural 
village and grand old house of the Sidneys, 
viz. Penshurst. Space will not here allow 
for a description of its numerous attractions 
and associations, which can be found else- 
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THE PARSONAGE, POUND’S BRIDGE, 


vided with a long blunted wooden lance, was 
to show his agility by either breaking the 
broad part of the movable top-piece (in 
which case he was chief of the day’s sport), 
or having only hit it, escaping without receiv- 
ing a sound blow on the back by the swing- 
ing bag of sand (which is now replaced by a 
wedge of wood) ; shouldhe, however, miss his 
mark altogether, he was made the laughing- 
stock of the lookers-on. We are informed 


in Strutt’s Ancient Customs that the usual 
prize to the most skilful in this obsolete 
pastime was a peacock. 

In the year 1834, the Offham Quintain 
having become in a dilapidated condition, 
was repaired by the lord of the manor, and 
it now stands higher than previously, not 





where from more competent péns; we, how- 
ever, must give a passing glance of admira- 
tion at the venerable tree and timber house 
at the entrafice of the churchyard. 

In the church, among other interesting in- 
scriptions is the following : 
Here lyeth William Darknoll, parson of this place, 
Endynge his ministeri even this year of grace, 1596. 
His father and mother and wives two, by name 


50, 67 
John, Jane, and two Margarets, all lyved in good 
ame ; 
Their several ages who lyketh to knowe, 
Over each of their names the figures do shewe. 
The sonnes and daughters now spronge of this race, 
Are fyve score and od in every isa 
Deceased July 12, 
Anno supradicto. 


The curious old parsonage at Pound's 
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CHIDDINGSTONE VILLAGE. 


Bridge, near Penshurst (now an inn), was pro- 
bably erected by this William Darknoll, as 
the initials “ W. D., zeta. 69,” are represented 
in the timber-work of the central gable. 

If time would allow, we have not far to go 
to find the old moated castle of Herer, and 
we can scarcely leave this interesting locality 
without feasting our eyes on that delicious 
broken outline of medizeval architecture, the 
village street of Chiddingstone, which we can 
unhesitatingly say is unsurpassed anywhere 
in England, or out of it for that matter. 


A. FEA, 


Motes on Jncidents in frotk- 

Cales. 

—ge———_ 

Part II. 
Sgr course, in dealing with folk-tales 
| there is much difficulty arising 
from the want of a proper scien- 
~ tific classification and analysis of 
the variants of each story which are to be 
met with in all parts of the world. Arguing 
from a particular group of variants might 
bring about conclusions which will have to 
be modified when this group of variants has 
increased, and has gathered up all the types 
which belong to it. But taking the evidence 
as it exists, there is ample, I think, to con- 
firm the proposition contained in the first 


paper on this subject, that incidents of early 
life are contained in the folk-tale. But can 
we go a step further, and say that primitive 
custom not only appears as a mere acci- 
dental reference among the events which are 
recorded in the story, but helps to mould the 
story-form and determine its characteristics ? 
In asking this question we approach a much 
more extended view of the influence of early 
custom on the formation of folk-tales, 
namely, that which is identified with the 
name of Mr. Andrew Lang, and which de- 
clares that primitive ideas of life and primi- 
tive custom are, in truth, the origin of the 
chief incidents in folk-tales. Mr. Lang has 
examined two or three marchen on this plan, 
and with marked success. But it must be 
admitted that when a scholar like Canon 
Isaac Taylor demurs to this method of ex- 
plaining folk-tales, it behoves us to be careful 
in our work. But little can be done until 
the subject gets well ventilated, and in treat- 
ing of it in these pages it must be remem- 
bered that only a summary of the arguments 
can be given. Our object, now, is to in- 
quire whether there are any tales, the chief 
incidents of which—not the accidental refer- 
ences—are based upon primitive ideas and 
primitive custom. 

: We will take as an example the well-known 
story of Catskin. There is one remarkable in- 
cident running through nearly all the variants 
of this story. This incident could scarcely 
have been created by modern fancy ; and the 
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only other alternative origin at present sug- 
gested isa poeticaland highly-cultured account 
of the pursuit of the Dawn by the Sun God. 
But this necessitates the preliminary assump- 
tion that the very remote ancestors of our 
race possessed a marvellous poetical fancy—a 
poetical fancy that it is not too much to say 
has never since been equalled, let alone sur- 
passed. I venture to think we shall find 
the true origin in the actual facts of primitive 
life, and not in the wondrous flight of primi- 
tive fancy. 

The opening incidents of Catskin are thus 
related : 

“A certain king, having lost his wife, and 
mourned for her even more than other men 
do, suddenly determines, by way of relieving 
his sorrows, to marry his own daughter. 
The princess obtains a suspension of this 
odious purpose by requiring from him three 
beautiful dresses, which take a long time to 
prepare. These dresses are a robe of the 
colour of the sky, a robe of the colour of the 
moon, and a third robe of the colour of the 
sun, the latter being embroidered with the 
rubies and diamonds of his crown. The 
three dresses being made and presented to 
her, the princess is checkmated, and accord- 
ingly asks for something even more valuable 
in its way. The king has an ass that pro- 
duces gold coins in profusion every day of 
his life. This ass the princess asked might 
be sacrificed, in order that she might have 
his skin. This desire even was granted. 
The princess, thus defeated altogether, puts 
on the ass’s skin, rubs her face over with 
soot, and runs away. She takes a situation 
with a farmer’s wife, to tend the sheep and 
turkeys of the farm.” 

The remainder of the story much re- 
sembles Cinderella’s famous adventures, and 
I need not repeat it here. The pith of the 
story thus turns upon the fact that a father 
purposes to marry his own daughter, or, in 
some versions, his daughter-in-law ; and the 
daughter, naturally, as we say, objecting to 
this arrangement, runs away, and hence her 
many adventures. This famous story, told 
by nurses to children long before literature 
stepped across the sacred precincts of the 
nursery, is also told in Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Germany, Russia, Lithuania, 
and other places ; and throughout all these 


versions, differing, of course, in some matters 
of detail, the self-same incident is observ- 
able—the father wishing to marry his own 
daughter, and the daughter running away. 
This incident, therefore, must be older than 
the several nations who have preserved it 
from their common home, where the tale 
was Originally told with a special value that 
is now lost. It must, then, belong to primi- 
tive man, and not to civilized man, and must 
be judged by the standard of morals belong- 
ing to primitive man. It is not sufficient, 
or, indeed, in any way to the point, to say 
that the idea of marrying one’s own daughter 
is horrible and detestable to modern thought ; 
but we must place ourselves in a position 
to judge of such a state of affairs from an 
altogether different standpoint, namely, how 
would such an idea appear to the primitive 
mind. And the first question to ask is, in 
what relation did the children stand in re- 
spect to their parents? The answer comes 
from almost all parts of the primitive world, 
that the children were related to their 
mother, and to their mother only. It is 
worth while pausing one moment to give 
evidence upon this fact. Mr. McLennan says, 
as the Australians are polygamists, and a man 
often has wives belonging to different 
families, it is not in quarrels uncommon to 
find children of the same father arrayed 
against one another, or indeed, against their 
father himself; for by their peculiar law she 
father can never be a relative of his children 
(Primitive Marriage, p. 91); and the out- 
come of this is fully represented by the 
custom, as among the Ahts of Vancouver 
Island, in case of separation while the 
children are young, the children go always 
with the mother to their own tribe.* 

Here we see that the relationship between 
father and daughter was in no way considered 
in ancient society. That this non-relation- 
ship very often resulted in the further step of 
the father marrying his daughter, is exempli- 
fied by many archaic groups of society. The 
story of Lot and his daughters, for instance, 
will at once occur to the reader, and upon 
this Mr. Fenton has made some observa- 
tions, to which I may refer the reader who 
wishes to pursue this curious subject further. 


* Sproat’s Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, p. 96. 
t See Early Hebrew Life, p, 85. vei 
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Again, it should be remembered that in our 
now chronicle histories Vortigern is said 
to have married his own daughter, though 
the legend and the supposed consequences 
of the marriage have been twisted from its 
original primitive surroundings by the 
monkish chroniclers through whom we ob- 
tain the story.{ 

Then coming to the daughter-in-law, sup- 
posing that the difference between “daughter” 
and “ daughter-in-law ” (query step-daughter) 
in the story variants is a vital difference, and 
not an accidental difference, there is curious 
and important evidence from India. 

The following custom prevails among 
certain classes of Sudras, particularly the 
Vella-lahs in Koimbator : 

“A father marries a grown-up girl eighteen 
or twenty years old to his son, a boy of seven 
or eight, after which he publicly lives with 
his daughter-in-law until the youth attains 
his majority, when his wife is made over to 
him, generally with half a dozen children. 
These children are taught to address him as 
their father. In several cases this woman 
becomes the common wife of the father and 
son. She pays every respect due to her 
wedded husband, and takes great care of 
him from the time of her marriage. The 
son, in his turn, hastens to celebrate the 
marriage of his acquired son, with the usual 
pomps, ceremonies, and tumasha, and keeps 
the bride for himself as his father had 
done.”* 

But even further than this is a custom 
mentioned by Sir Henry Maine in his Zazly 
Law and Custom (see p. 91). The 
ancient law, we read, allowed the father, who 
had no prospect of having legitimate sons, to 
“appoint” or nominate a daughter who 
should bear a son to himself, and not to her 
own husband. Sir Henry Maine gives the 
formula for this remarkable appointment, 
and then goes on to say that some customs 
akin to the Hindu usage of appointing a 
daughter appear to have been very widely 
diffused over the ancient world, and traces of 
them are found far down in history. 

What we have before us, therefore, to 
guide us in the view we take of the Catskin 
story incident of a father marrying his own 
daughter, may be summarized as follows : 


* See the Irish Mennius, p. 89. 
{ Lndian Antiz,, iii. 32. 


1. The father is not related to his 
daughter, and hence historical examples 
occur of fathers marrying daughters. 

2. The custom of marrying a daughter-in- 
law. 

3. The custom of nominating a daughter 
to bear a son. 

Under either of these facts of primitive 
life the one great difficulty in the story of 
Catskin, namely, the father marrying his 
daughter, is got rid of. It is an idea which 
could be tolerated, in either of the three 
forms mentioned above, without specially 
shocking the society of the primitive world 
to which the story of Catskin belongs. 

Now comes the second stage—the running 
away of Catskin. Well, this again is a very 
early form of marriage custom. Women of 
primitive times often objected to the forced 
marriages, and they expressed their objection 
very often by running away. In the instance 
of Catskin the running away was successful, 
as we all know; but in most instances the 
unwilling bride was captured and forced to 
surrender. Mr. Farrer, in his Primitive 
Manners and Customs, quite clears the ground 
for the refutation of an argument that might 
be applied if we did not know the customs 
of primitive society. It might be asked, why 
did Catskin run away if the custom was a 
usual one ? For the same reason, we answer, 
that the women of savage society often do run 
away—objection to the proposed husband. 

We meet, in point of fact, with the cere- 
mony of “ bride-capture ” all over the world 
—Europe, Asia, Africa, America, civilized 
and uncivilized, and enough has been written 
of it to preclude the necessity of considering 
it here. The incidents of the Catskin story 
are parallel to the incidents appertaining to 
bride-capture society, and this is as far as it 
is necessary to go at present. 

Thus we have to note that the two 
principal features of our ordinary Catskin 
story are explainable by a reference to primi- 
tive manners and customs ; and it seems to 
me much easier and much more reason- 
able to thus explain the origin of the 
story, than first of all to create a “lovely 
myth,” as Canon Taylor would undoubtedly 
have a right to call it, of the Sun pursuing the 
Dawn, and then to say that the Catskin story 
is simply a relation of this myth. 

This interpretation of the opening incidents 
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of the Catskin story is not an isolated case 
of the survival of primitive marriage customs 
in popular stories. If it were so there would 
be considerable difficulty in understanding 
that this interpretation could be supported. 
But it is only saying of Catskin what can be 
said of other stories. ‘There are traces,” 
says Mr. Campbell, speaking of his High- 
land stories, “of foreign or forgotten laws 
and customs. A man buys a wife as he 
would a cow, and acquires a right to shoot 
her, which is acknowledged as good law.”* 
Yes, this is good savage law and custom 
there is no doubt, and Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. McLennan have illustrated it by 
examples. But in the Highland story of the 
“ Battle of the Birds” the wife is sought to 
be purchased for a hundred pounds (Camp- 
bell, p. 36.), and in the Irish story of the 
“Lazy Beauty and her Aunts” we find 
something like bride-capture and payment as 
well.t So again, if we turn to India the 
same kind of evidence is forthcoming of 
another part of the primitive marriage cere- 
mony. “Do not think,” retorted the Malee 
in Miss Frere’s story of ‘‘ Truth’s Triumph,” 
“that I'll make a fool of myself because I’m 
only a Malee, and believe what you've got to 
say because you’re a great Rajah. If you 
mean what you say, if you care for my daughter 
and wish to be married to her, come and be 
married ; but I'll have none of your new- 
fangled forms and court ceremonies hard to 
be understood ; let the girl be married by 
her father’s hearth, and under her father’s 
roof."t And in another story of the 
“Chundun Rajah ” we have “the scattering 
rice and flowers upon their heads ;’§ the 
significance of both of which customs are 
fully known to folklorists, 

Leaving these Catskin events to speak for 
themselves as I have detailed them, it is in- 
teresting to turn to the events of savage life 
and see if these do not allow of the interpre- 
tation I would suggest for the origin of many 
of our folk-tales. In reading the accounts of 
savage life one is often struck with the many 
events that occur which could easily be 
moulded into a folk-tale; but I have come 


* Introd. to West Highland Tales, p. \xix, 

¢ Kennedy’s Fireside Stories of Ireland, p. 64. 
t Old Deccan Days, p. 57. 

§ Lbid., p. 254. 
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across one narrative which strikes me as 
peculiarly illustrative of my argument. 

The following is in outline the story of a 
real Kaffir heroine : A father who had been 
unfortunate, and had lost all his wealth, was 
importuned to give up his two daughters for 
wives to the master who had befriended him 
in his necessities. He had no power, even if 
he had the will, to resist the demand ; so in 
due time the daughters were sent to their 
intended lord’s kraal. They would not go 
into the hut, until at last they were forcibly 
carried in. It was night, and one of the 
girls, worn out with fatigue and weeping, had 
fallen asleep. But if she slept her sister 
was awake, and determined to be free. Her 
eyes turned towards the distant land of 
Natal, for among those of her tribe who 
had taken refuge there was a certain young 
man with whom she had been acquainted 
from childhood, and who had obtained 
possession of her heart before that evil day 
which compelled him to run for his life. 
When she thought the fit moment had come, 
Uzinto released herself from her bonds, and 
taking up her mat crept out of the hut. She 
determined to make away over or through 
the fence; and this being done, she ran 
across the dewy grass and began her journey. 
Soon after daylight she met a party of men 
who asked where she was going. She re- 
plied without hesitation that she was going to 
see a relative amongst the Amakoba; but 
there were marks of tears upon her face, and 
her questioners insisted to know why she had 
been weeping. It was easy to say that she 
had been taking snuff; but they were not 
satisfied with this explanation, and expressed 
their conviction that she was a fugitive on 
the forbidden journey to Natal. Her denial 
of this assertion being vehement and 
vigorous, she was allowed to proceed. When 
Uzinto reached the country of the Amakoba 
the sun was setting, and she had no choice 
but to enter a kraal and solicit permission to 
remain the night. The events of the last 
few days were known here, and the people 
easily divined that she was absconding. 
They told her plainly that they should send 
a messenger to her husband in the morning, 
and detain her until the answer had been re- 
ceived. She was too well secured to escape 
during the night, and next morning, after the 
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messenger had been sent, she was committed 
to the custody of the women of the kraal. 
These had their own business to attend to, and 
contented themselves with leaving her bound 
in the hut. After a time she severed her 
bonds, and again set forth. Before she had 
gone far, however, a boy in charge of the 
cattle saw her, and immediately ran to inform 
the women. These, who were at work in 
the garden, threw down their picks and com- 
menced a hot pursuit. They had not much 
difficulty in catching the fugitive, but she 
wept, begged them to kill her, and behaved 
so extraordinarily that the women allowed her 
to escape. She now determined to avoid 
the kraals, and travel as much as possible in 
the bush. A terrible fright caused by a 
leopard was the only incident she met with, 
and at the end of the fourth day she forded 
the river Tugela, very tired and very hungry. 
Uzinto now went to a kraal to obtain food, 
and to discover where her people lived. 
The owner saw that she was a fugitive, and 
thought it a fine opportunity to gain a wife 
without expense. She declined to become 
an inmate of his house, and abode with one 
of his wives for the night. The jealous wife 
communicated to her the information she 
wanted, and told her that the man wished to 
deceive her. When Uzinto departed in the 


morning the master of the kraal met her and 
again endeavoured to persuade her to return. 
He was rich; she should have plenty of 
milk and plenty of beef; she had only to 
become his wife to be happy and honoured. 
She listened in silence, and went on her way 
to her own people, where she was received 


by the chief as one of his wards. Then 
began her search for her lover. His 
brother’s kraal adjoined her new home, and 
one morning, meeting her lover’s favourite 
nephew, affecting not to know him, she said 
that his face was not altogether strange to 
her, and wondered where she had seen him. 
The boy did not think he had seen her any- 
where, and when she suggested the Folosi 
river, he told her he had never been there. 
The truth was, the shrewd urchin knewher, and 
wanted to make her more explicit and say 
whose nephew he was. She found that her 
lover was many miles away. The boy took 
a message from her, and her lover’s reply 
was favourable, though no present accom- 


panied it ; and when Uzinto thought thereon 
her heart was sad. Meantime two suitors 
paid her unremitting attention, but she 
turned a deaf ear to their prayers. After a 
while her lover came back ; but the offended 
maiden would not deign to speak to him; 
and when he became ill she attended to him, 
but in silence. After his recovery she took 
a little girl and set off for his kraal, under 
cover of the night, that she might have an 
interview without creating suspicion. The 
entrance was closed, but she threw a stone 
upon the hut. Then, after a scene with her 
lover, she fixed her value at ten cows, told 
him when he had worked long enough to 
obtain that number she would come to his 
kraal and be betrothed. Some time after- 
wards she appeared unexpectedly at her 
lover’s kraal, and demanded to. be betrothed. 
But the people were afraid to kill the goat 
without the chief’s sanction, and a messenger 
being sent to their chief, she was obliged to 
go back. Again, however, she presented her- 
self at her lover’s hut, and this time, in spite 
of the chief’s rights, the goat was killed, and 
she became the wife of her old lover. 

This real-life incident is told in Shooter’s 
Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country 
(pp. 60-71), and I do not think it is difficult 
to transpose its facts to the domain of the 
folk-tale. Let the mother relate her adven- 
tures to her children, and they in their turn 
relate it to their children, and it is question- 
able whether the tradition would represent a 
very distant parallel to the folk-tale proper. 
Look at the Kaffir folk-tale, indeed. In 
Theal’s Kafr Folk-lore the story of Siku- 
lume, so marvellously like many European 
stories in the trials that beset the lovers, is 
not so much unlike the narrative given 
above; the difficulties and trials are, of 
course, taken to the region of the marvellous, 
but their true origin might well be found in 
the actual facts of savage life. And a con- 
sideration of such facts ought to help forward 
the question as to whether the incidents of 
folk-tales are simply due to the personified 
nature-gods being made actors in legends, or 
whether they do not add to “the evidence in 
favour of myths being ordinarily formed round 
a nucleus of facts.” * 

G, 


* Lyall’s Asiatic Studies, p. 31. 
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Mn Some Garters-King-at-Arms, 
By JoHN ALT PorTeEr. 


**Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


TEPHEN MARTIN LEAKE (1754) 
was born in 1702, and was the son 
of an officer in the Royal Navy. 
He was elected F.S.A. 1726-7. 

In that year he was created Lancaster 

Herald ; Norroy. 1729; Clarencieux 1741; 

Garter, 1754. During his reign it was pro- 

posed to establish a Registry for Noncon- 

formists in the College of Arms, which was 
opened on 2oth February, 1747-8 ; but this 

did not succeed, owing to a misunder- 

standing between the ministers and the 

deputies of the congregations. He made an 
abstract of the Garter register books, and 
continued it from the death of Queen Anne. 

In 1759 he was appointed with the Marquis 

of Granby to invest Prince Ferdinand of 

Brunswick with the ensigns, and in 1764 the 

Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Mr. Leake 

was the first writer on English Coinage, and in 

1726 he published an “Historical Account of 

English Money. He was a diligent author 

on all matters pertaining to Heraldry, and left 

many MSS. His death took place in 1773, 

in the seventieth year of his age. 

Arms : Quarterly, 1st and 4th Leake or, on 
a saltire engrailed az., eight annulets or, on a 
canton gu. a castle triple towered of the third ; 
second and-third Martin, paly of six, or and az. 
on a chief gu. three merleons of the first. 
Crest: A ship gun-carriage ; on it a piece of 
ordnance, mounted, all proper. Motto: Pari 
animo. 

Town ey, Garter (1773), was a member 
of the Townley family, of Townley Hall, 
near Burnley, in Lancashire. He was born 
on Tower Hill, 7th May, 1713. His patent of 
York Herald was the first which passed in 
the English language. He received the 
honour of knighthood after the first course of 
the coronation dinner of George III. We 
are told that he was “elegant and well in- 
formed.” He died at Camden Street, Isling- 
ton, in 1774, and was buried at St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-East. 

Arms: Arg. a fesse sa., in chief three 
mullets of the last. 

“Sense BRowNE” (1774) received Garter- 


vent 


ship in 1774. He was known by this name 
to distinguish him from Capability Brown, 
who was acontemporary. He was the most 
eminent land-surveyor in the kingdom. He 
apportioned his daughters £5,000 each, and 
£9,000 more to be distributed among them, 
which, with his real estates, made their 
fortunes very considerable. He left other 
legacies at his death, which took place at his 
town house, St. James Street, Bedford Row, 
on 22nd February, 1780, aged seventy-nine. 
He was buried at Essendune, Herts. 

Arms: Sa. three lions pass. in bend 
between two cottises arg. in chief and in 
base a trefoil slipped erm. 

In the College of Arms there is a very long 
pedigree of the Biglands, which family in 
Henry VII.’s reign was settled in Lancashire. 
Mr. RatpH BicLtanp (1780) began at the 
lowest step in the College, and ascended 
until at length he became Garter. In this 
office he enjoyed much esteem. He made 
great collections for a history of Gloucester- 
shire. He was twice married, and died in 
St. James Street, Bedford Row, in 1784, 
aged seventy-three. He was buried with his 
parents at Stepney. 

Arms: Az. two ears of big-wheat or. 

To the decease of Sir Isaac HEARD 
(1784) the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 
1822, devotes no less than seven of its 
precious columns. This Garter was born at 
Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, on the roth 
December, 1730. His maternal great-grand- 
father was one of the Royalists who com- 
pounded for their estates in 1655. At the 
early age of fifteen Sir Isaac became a mid- 
shipman on board H.M.S. Zynn. Off the 
coast of Guinea, in the month of August, 1730, 
an accident occurred to him which nearly 
proved fatal. During a tornado he was 
carried overboard with the mainmast of the 
ship, whilst standing on the topsail yard 
encouraging the seamen to their duty. 
“ But,” reports the quaint old account, “ by 
one of those interpositions of Providence by 
which the life of man is often preserved,” 
the young midshipman was observed, en- 
veloped in the shattered rigging, floating 
alongside the ship. He was rescued from a 
watery grave, and in commemoration of that 
event had the following arms granted to him 
after he became Lancaster Herald, in the 

I—2 
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year 1762: Argent in base a figure repre- 
senting Neptune, with an eastern crown gold, 
his trident sable, headed or, issuing from a 
stormy ocean, the left hand grasping the 
head of a ship’s mast appearing above the 
waves, as part of a wreck proper; on a chief 
azure, the Arctic Polar Star of the first, with 
the motto, “Naufragus in Portum.” He 
afterwards left the navy for mercantile 
pursuits, and while engaged in them in the 
City, he was introduced to the notice of 
Thomas, Earl of Effingham (then exercising 
the office of Deputy Earl Marshal), who 
noticed in him a fondness for antiquarian re- 
search. By him he was appointed to the 
office of Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms in 
the year 1759, and in 1761 became 
Lancaster Herald ; in 1774, Norroy ; in 1780, 
Clarencieux; and in 1781 he was created 
Garter, receiving the honour of knighthood 
in 1786. In that year he was nominated a 
plenipotentiary for investing the Landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel with the Garter. On the 
18th August, 1787, his second marriage took 
place ; and in 1791 he was entrusted with a 
mission to invest the Duke of Saxe-Gotha 
at Gotha. In 1813 the election of the 
Emperor Alexander occurred, but the King 
permitted him, on account of his infirm age, 
to appoint a deputy in the person of Francis 
Townsend, then Windsor Herald; but he 
proceeded to the Continent in 1814 for the 
investiture of the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of the Netherlands. He was then in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age. It is re- 
corded as a curious fact that Sir Isaac Heard 
officiated at the interment of a prince or 
princess of each generation in a succession 
of six generations of the House of Bruns- 
wick: viz., from the funeral of George II. to 
that of the Princess Charlotte and her royal 
infant inclusive. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
speaks in the highest terms of his inde- 
fatigable zeal, acute discrimination, and strict 
conscientiousness, so that the anthem, “I 
have set the Lord always before me,” which 
was sung at his burial, was most appropriate. 
He was desirous, as a mark of respect to his 
late master, King George III. to be buried 
at Windsor; and the Dean and Chapter 
wrote to him before his death, that when 
that melancholy event should occur they 
were anxious to place his remains, not in 
the cloisters, but within the royal chapel. 


Str GEORGE NAYLER (1822), the next 
Garter, did not distinguish himself as an 
author, though he drew some magnificent 
portraitures of the coronation of George IV. 
He was the son of a native of the Northern 
counties, who was surgeon to the Gloucester 
Infirmary. He was appointed Blanc Coursier 
Herald, and Genealogist of the Order of 
the Bath in 1792. In December, 1793, 
he was made Bluemantle Pursuivant; 
on r5th March, 1794, York Herald; on 
23rd May, 1820, Clarencieux King at Arms ; 
and on roth May, 1821, was created Garter. 
His election to the Fellowship of the Society 
of Antiquaries took place 27th March, 1794; 
and he received the honour of Knighthood 
25th November, 1813. During his Garter- 
ship he invested with the Order of the 
Garter two Emperors, Russia and Austria, 
and seven Kings, Prussia, Belgium, Spain, 
Holland, Wurtemburg, Denmark, and the 
ex-King of France. He died at Hanover 
Square on 28th October, 1831, aged sixty- 
six. 

Arms : Or a pale between two lions ramp. 
sa., on a Canton gu. a rose arg. 

It has been stated that the original name 
of Sir RaLpH BIGLAND (1831) was Jones ; 
but this is an error. He was the son of Mr. 
Joseph Owen, of Salford, near Manchester. 
His mother’s name was Elizabeth Maria 
Bigland, only daughter of Richard Bigland, 
of Gray’s Inn, widow of Mr. Jenkin Davies, 
of Llanarthney in Carmarthenshire, and 
sister of Garter Ralph Bigland. Sir Ralph 
took the name of Bigland out of respect to 
his uncle, by royal license, in the year 1774. 
He was born on the 1st of May,1757. ‘The 
dates of his advancement are : Rouge Dragon 
Pursuivant, 3rd December, 1774. Richmond 
Herald, 2zoth April, 1780.. Norroy, 5th 
April, 1803. Clarencieux, 4th June, 1822. 
Garter, 26th November, 1831. 

Arms: Az. two ears of big-wheat or. 

At Lauriston Lodge, West End, Hamp- 
stead, on the 25th July, 1842, after a length- 
ened illness, expired SrR W1LL1aM Woops, 
aged fifty-six. He had been Garter since the 
23rd July, 1838. Sir William was highly 
esteemed by King William IV., and received 
the honour of knighthood in 1834. In addi- 
tion to his appointment in the College of 
Arms, he was made Officer of Arms 
attendant on the Knights Commanders and 
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the Companions of the Order of the Bath. 
He was also Inspector of Regimental Colours. 

Arms: Az. a wild man ppr. wreathed 
about the loins, holding a club all ppr., the 
right foot resting on a globe or, on a chief of 
the last a lion pass. guard. gules. 

StR CHARLES GEORGE Younc, D.C.L., 
F.S.A., was the son of a Lambeth surgeon ; 
he was educated at the Charterhouse School, 
where he was a contemporary of Thirlwall, 
Grote, and the Havelocks. In 1813, at the 
age of eighteen, he entered the College of 
Arms as one of the Pursuivants, and was pro- 
moted to the post of York Herald about 
seven years later. In 1842, on being pro- 
moted to the Gartership, he resigned the 
office of Registrar of the College, which he 
had then held for twenty years. He was 
secretary to the Garter investiture of the 
Kings of Denmark, Portugal, and France ; 
joint commissioner to the Kings of Saxony 
and Portugal and the Sultan of Turkey, and 
in 1865 and 1866 the Kings of Denmark 
and of the Belgians; lastly, in 1867 the 
Emperor of Austria. In. 1854 Sir Charles 
married Frances Susannah, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Samuel Lovick Cooper, and 
niece of the distinguished surgeon, Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart. He was a learned genealogist, 
an accomplished herald, and the author of 
one or two pamphlets and privately printed 
books on his profession. From the King of 
Portugal he received the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Conception, and from the 
Sultan the decoration of Commander of the 
Turkish Order of the Medjidie. 

Arms: Erm. on a bend between two 
eagles displayed sa. three griffins’ heads 
erased or. 

Sir ALBERT WILLIAM Woops, the present 
Garter King of Arms, was born in 1816, and 
entered the College of Arms as Portcullis 
Pursuivant in 1838; was promoted to the 
office of Lancaster Herald in 1841, and to 
that of Garter in 1869, on which occasion he 
was knighted. 
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A Gisit to Wount Athos. 


—<———— 


ERE are few places in the world 
to compare with Mount Athos in 
point of beauty of scenery ; there 
are fewer still surpassing it in 
interest. At first sight this appears a bold 
assertion; but if we glance at the past 
history and present condition of Athos, we 
shall find that the assertion is not made 
without reason, and that in whatever subject 
a traveller may be interested, he will most 
assufedly find something ready to his hand 
in this marvellous country. Yet to most 
people the name even of Mount Athos is 
entirely unknown, and the travellers who 
visit it are few and far between. 

Mount Athos, Monte Santo, or Hagion 
Oros, as it is also called, is the most easterly 





of thiose_three peninsulas which jut out into 


the A°gean from the southern coast of Mace- 
donia. It is from forty-five to fifty miles 
long, and its mean breadth is from five to six 
miles. Properly speaking, the name Mount 
Athos is confined to the culminating point of 
the ridge of mountains running the whole 
length of the country ; but it is also applied 


_when speaking generally of the peninsula. 


Having thus given a general description of 
the whereabouts of Mount Athos, the next 
thing to inquire into is the attractions it 
offers to the traveller. 

First of all, then, Mount Athos is in- 
habited solely by monks and by workmen 
employed by the monks in cultivating their 
lands. The conditions of life in this curi- 
ously interesting country are as strange as 
they are altogether without parallel anywhere 
in the world, and every phase of monasti- 
cism can here be studied in perfect com- 
pleteness—from the hermit in his lonely cell, 
to the wealthy monastery with its crowded 
courts and its host of retainers. And not 
only this, for we find here a number of 
monasteries bound together into an inde- 
pendent State, having its own Government, 
its own laws, its own trade, and its own 
soldiers: a State, too, with this additional 
peculiarity, that its members are all of one 
sex ; for there are no women in Athos, and 
no woman is ever allowed to set foot in the 
country. To go ashore here is to go back at 
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once to medieval times, and to leave all the 
excitement and hurry of the modern world 
behind. How long Mount Athos has been 
inhabited solely by monks must always remain 
a matter of conjecture. The earliest mention 
we have of their occupying the country is in 
the reign of Basil, the Macedonian (a.p. 885), 
while in the following century we learn that, 
at the instigation of Athanasius of Athos, 
the hermits in the peninsula were collected 
into monasteries by the Emperor Nicephorus 
Phocas. Previous to this we know little 
beyond what the monks themselves tell us. 
The curious legends of the foundation of 
some of the principal monasteries are inter- 
esting enough, and are implicitly believed by 
the monks, who indeed seem quite aston- 
ished at your never having heard them 
before ; but these legends are scarcely to be 
relied on as evidence. Some of the monas- 
teries in this way date their foundation back 
to the days of Constantine, and others to the 
time of Theodosius the Great; and the 
monks will even go so far as to show you the 
signatures of these men in their wonderful old 
manuscripts. 

It would be impossible here to go very 
deeply into this part of the subject, for to do 
so would be to inquire into the whole 
history of monachism. There appear, how- 
ever, to be sufficient grounds for supposing 
that monks have inhabited Athos from the 
earliest days. We know that in the fourth 
century there were thousands of monks in 
Egypt, and Jerome speaks of multitudes of 
monks in India, Persia, and Ethiopia. The 
islands of the Adriatic and the Tuscan Sea 
literally swarmed with them at the same 
period ; and when the wave of Mahomed- 
anism spread over Egypt, it is scarcely 
probable that so favourable a position as that 
afforded by Mount Athos would have been 
overlooked by the monks in quest of a fresh 
land. 

Whatever the date of the origin of the 
monasteries may be, and even if we set aside 
the legends and opinions of the monks 
themselves on this head, and accept only 
those for which we can quote chapter and 
verse, we are still struck by the extraordinary 
permanence of these institutions. Out of 
the twenty principal monasteries we can 
trace the history of four, namely, the monas- 


teries of Vathopedi, Lavra, Xeropotamu, and 
Iveron, through a period of nearly ten 
centuries. Yet it must not be supposed that 
the long life they have enjoyed has been in 
any way due to immunity from attack, for 
they have over and over again been laid 
waste by fire and sword. More than 
once the Saracens have devastated the penin- 
sula ; and on the taking of Constantinople 
by the Latins in 1203-4, when the Greek 
Christians were everywhere treated with the 
greatest barbarity, Athos was not suffered to 
escape. Many of the monasteries were at 
this time burnt to the ground, the monks 
were tortured and afterwards murdered in 
great numbers, and their works of art stolen 
or destroyed. In the sixteenth century 
they were again put to the sword, this time 
by the Sultan Solyman ; but they recovered, 
and have continued for century after century 
as the sole occupants of a land from which 
they have never even for a time been ejected. 

The uninterrupted connection of monks 
with Athos appears all the more striking 
when we consider that their creed has been 
foreign to that of the nations by which they 
have been from time to time surrounded. 
Themselves members of the Greek Church, 
we find them not only under the Latins, but 
what is still more curious, existing for up- 
wards of four hundred years as dependents of 
Mahomedans. The monks have always 
managed their affairs with consummate skill, 
and at the time when every effort was being 
made to unite the Eastern and Western 
Churches in the defence of Constantinople, 
they were far-sighted enough to make terms 
with Amurath, and to agree to submit to 
Turkish rule, on consideration of their privi- 
leges being respected. To this day the 
monasteries continue to pay tribute to the 
Sultan, just as they did when the Turks 
came to Constantinople in 1453 ; and in spite 
of the many changes which have passed over 
Eastern Europe in the last five centuries, the 
monasteries have remained all the while in 
almost undisturbed possession of ‘Athos. 

By nature every Greek is more or less a 
politician, and the monks have never been 
able to throw off all interest in the affairs of 
the outside world. They have consequently 
on more than one occasion been involved in 
serious trouble; and during those years in 
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which Greece was struggling for indepen- 
dence, the monks of Athos sided with the 
Hebairists. They joined the revolt of the 
Free Villages; they supported a band of 
seven hundred soldiers, and armed about 
two thousand of their own number. As soon, 
however, as they discovered that the 
Hebairia was not supported by Russia, their 
diplomacy again came into play, and they 
proceeded to make overtures to Aboulabad. 
But they paid dearly for their venture. An 
amnesty was promised them on condition of 
their handing over all their arms, and at the 
same time agreeing to pay to the Sultan an 
annual tribute of two million five hundred 
thousand piastres, and to admit a Turkish 
garrison. For many years they had thus to 
support an army of three thousand Ottoman 
troops, and so severely did this press upon 
their resources, that many of the monasteries 
were brought to the verge of ruin. The 
peninsula still bears traces of the effect of 
this occupation in the stumps of thousands 
of giant trees, cut down to raise money. 

So much for the historical antecedents of 
Mount Athos, concerning which we can do 
no more than give a mere sketch. Let us 
now look at the present condition of the 
country. 

We had been yachting the whole winter 
on the coasts of Greece and the islands of 
the Acgean. At last, on a fresh spring morn- 
ing, we came within sight of the Sacred 
Mountain. The sun shone brightly in a 
clear sky, and the yacht rocked lazily on a 
heavy swell, for it had been blowing hard the 
night before. 

As the southern extremity of the peninsula 
is approached, the appearance of the great 
peak, in which the long wooded ridge of 
Athos terminates, is one of the most mag- 
nificent sights imaginable. The mountain is 
of white marble, toned to a rich golden- 
yellow colour, and its great cliffs rear them- 
selves out of the water, almost perpendicu- 
larly, to a height of 6,349 feet. Here and 
there its great shoulders are tree-covered, 
and its summit stands sharply defined 
against the blue sky—a point of glittering 
snow. Perched in all kinds of inaccessible 
places are numerous Sketes, or communities 
of monks; but here there are no monas- 
teries, for these fringe the shores of the 
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peninsula on the eastern and western 
coasts, 

To be becalmed and lie all day almost 
within touch of the great mountain is a 
curious experience, as the Cape has been 
known from time immemorial as one of the 
stormiest places in the world. To avoid 
rounding it Xerxes cut his canal across the 
isthmus, taking warning from the fate of 
Mardonius ; and even in our own day it is 
still dreaded by Greek sailors. 

The first monasteries we noticed on the 
eastern coast were those of St. Paul, in a 
wooded ravine, and St. Gregory, close to the 
shore ; but we determined to pass these and 
go farther up the gulf, being attracted by the 
splendid situation of Simopetra, which 
stands, rightly enough, on a rocky eminence 
700 feet above the sea. While debating 
whether we should go in here, we caught 
sight of what appeared to be a town of con- 
siderable proportions. It was the Great 
Russicon, or St. Pantaleemon, the largest 
monastery on the western coast, so we deter- 
mifed at once to steer for it and go ashore. 

We had with us no letter from the Archi- 
mandrite of Constantinople ; but even if we 
had been armed with this it would have been 
of little use to us, as the people who forbade 
us to land were Turkish soldiers. So deter- 
mined, indeed, were these individuals, that 
at one time it certainly looked as if we 
should have to give up our projected visit to 
the monasteries altogether; but the difficulty 
was eventually overcome by our sending a 
letter to the Turkish Aga living at Caryes, the 
so-called capital of Monte Santo, and late at 
night, to our great relief, our messenger re- 
turned with the necessary authority. 

Meanwhile we had plenty of time to study 
the monasteries on the coast as we cruised 
up and down close in shore. 

I have seen monasteries in many different 
parts of Europe, but the size of Russicon 
quite astonished me. It is simply gigantic, 
and resembles a great walled or fortified 
town. There appeared to be only one 
entrance to it, and the place gave the idea of 
having been built with a view to defence; 
the windows of all the buildings on the out- 
side walls being many feet above the ground. 
Most of the walls were whitewashed, and 
many of the roofs were painted bright-green, 
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and were, moreover, surmounted by large 
gold crosses set with coloured glass. 

The next morning we landed early and 
paid our respects to the Egoumenos or head- 
man of Russicon, who received us in great 
state, and gave us some excellent preserved 
strawberries and anisette. Through our 
interpreter we had some interesting conversa- 
tion, and the Egoumenos told us that his 
monastery was originally built by St. Lazarus, 
though most of the present buildings were 
the work of Catherine I. of Russia. His 
monks numbered two hundred, but only 
twenty of them were Greeks, the remainder 
being Russians. The monastery generally 
employed about a thousand labourers, Greeks, 
Albanians, and Bulgarians, who came over to 
Athos for six or nine months in every year. 
This army of workmen was paid, clothed, 
and fed by the monastery, the wages varying 
from a shilling to two shillings a day, accord- 
ing to skill. 

The Egoumenos very kindly gave us mules 
to take us to Caryes, and directed a monk 
and a boy to go with us as guides. While 
the mules were being packed, we strolled 
about the monastery and were more than 
ever struck by its size. There were endless 
buildings of all shapes and sizes, and among 
them two churches, in one of which the 


prayers were read in Slavonian and the other 
in Greek. We had arranged to send the 
yacht to the head of the Gulf of Monte Santo 
to anchor behind the Moulari Islands ; but as 
we had unfortunately left the detailed charts 
of this part of the coast in England, it be- 


came necessary to find a pilot. A monk 
volunteered to take the yacht to her anchor- 
age. He had been a sailor, and was once in 
Liverpool; but his piloting was not of the best, 
for he ran the yacht on to the rocks, though 
luckily without damaging her. The only 
words of English this monk knew, and on 
which he plumed himself, were “ Plenty,” and 
“By-and-by ;” so when the Captain asked 
whether there was water enough, he kept say- 
ing “ Plenty, plenty,” and presently when the 
Captain shouted “The yacht’s aground,” the 
monk brought in the rest of his vocabulary 
and continued to repeat “ By-and-by, by-and- 
by.” On leaving Russicon we travelled 
slowly up a narrow winding path hemmed in 
on either side by bay ilex, and arbutus bushes. 


At length we reached the Russian Skete of 
St. Elias. The Sketes of Athos are numer- 
ous, and the history of their foundation is 
generally in this wise. A few monks establish 
themselves in some lonely part of the penin- 
sula, and build themselves a house to live 
in, which then becomes known as “ a retreat.” 
By-and-by they are joined by other monks, 
and the number of houses—mere rough 
hovels—increase. Then a small church or 
chapel is built by united effort, and the com- 
munity all labour for the common good. 
The retreat then becomes a Skete (woxnrnpioy, 
or place where asceticism is practised). The 
monks of the Sketes lead much harder lives 
than those of the monasteries, and they sup- 
port themselves by knitting, copying missals, 
and wood-carving ; but this last art now falls 
far short of what it was once. Most of those 
lovely, carved, crosses set with jewels, to be 
seen in our principal museums, were made at 
the Skete of St. Ann in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

Before we reached the summit of the ridge 
or backbone of the peninsula, we passed 
through a large wood composed entirely of 
sweet chestnut trees. By the side of the 
sandy path ran a brook of clearest water, and 
every now and then we came upon a patch 
of green grass covered with scarlet anemones. 
The smooth branches of the trees shone out 
as if of burnished silver, and the dead leaves 
were crushed with a crisp sound as we trav- 
elled along. The mule bells echoed and re- 
echoed from stem to stem, seeming alone to 
break the silence, and large green lizards 
darted out to gleam for an instant like the 
flash of an emerald, and then as suddenly to 
disappear in the shadow of some glistening 
stone. Here was everything to make Nature 
look her best, flowers and trees, grassy slopes 
and rushing water, together with a bright sky 
and clear air ; one thing alone was wanting— 
the voice of birds, and where there should 
have been this music there was silence. 
There were gorgeous-coloured butterflies, but 
no birds, and we saw none during the whole 
of our travels in this marvellously beautiful 
country. 

Just before we emerged from the wood, we 
passed a solitary figure—a monk who stood 
with his back to us as if he wished to shun 
our gaze; his hands were clasped in front of 
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him, his eyes were fixed on the ground, and 
now and then a shiver ran through his frame 
as if he were suffering intense cold. The 
little Albanian boy leading my mule looked 
up at me and touched his forehead. I under- 
stood, the monk was mad, and as I turned to 
look again at.the gaunt figure in the wood I 
could hardly repress a shiver too, for the in- 
tense loneliness of this poor wretched hermit, 
and the utter solitude of his life, seemed to 
stand out in curious contrast with the joyous- 
ness of nature all around him. 

We were now about 2,000 feet above 
the sea, and on coming out of the wood 
a view lay before us the beauty of which 
it would be impossible to describe. On 
our right was the great marble peak, but 
between us and it were a series of wooded 
hills covered with all kinds of trees—oak, 
ash, beech, chestnut, plane, ilex, poplar, 
olive, and cypress; while the ground was 
covered with flowers, and a tangled jungle of 
mimosa, cistus, arbutus, and laburnum. On 
either hand the land sloped in sharp declivi- 
ties towards the sea, and in the distance, in 
misty outline, were the islands of Thasos, 
Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros. Imme- 
diately below us was the village of Caryes, 
nestling among its nut-trees, and close to it 
the monasteries of St. Andrea and Cutlumus. 
Along the coast, which was about two miles 
distant, we could make out as well the monas- 
teries of Pantocratoros, Stavronigeta, and 
Iveron, while farther to the right and more 
inland were Philotheus and Caracalla. 

Descending to Caryes, or “ the Hazels,” we 
passed through an endless number of vine- 
yards and wheat-fields, and we were much 
struck by the difference of the two sides of 
the peninsula: the west coast is wild, rocky, 
and in many parts almost soilless; the eastern 
is as a beautiful garden. 

The village of Caryes is a curious jumble 
of low houses intersected by narrow little 
winding alleys, in some of which it is difficult 
for two mules to pass each other. Unlike 
any other village or town in the world, there 
are no women here, for Caryes, like the rest 
of Athos, is inhabited solely by men and boys, 
Greeks, Bulgarians, and Russians. It seemed 
to be a busy place, and the inhabitants were 
hard at work at various trades in the houses, 
such as weaving, shoemaking, etc. At Caryes 








sits the central government or council, called 
“The Holy Synod of Mount Athos.” This 
council, which is responsible for the mainte- 
nance of order and the affairs of the peninsula 
generally, is composed of one member from 
each monastery, elected annually, and four 
presidents who form a committee and who | 
are taken from the monasteries in rotation. 
From the committee a chief of the council is 
chosen, who is known during his year of 
office as “The First Man of Athos.” The 
Government thus constituted collects the 
taxes, pays the soldiers, arbitrates in disputes, 
and fixes the amount each monastery has to 
subscribe towards the annual tribute to the 
Porte. We were unable to discover that this 
last-named tax, amounting to £3,000 a year, 
pressed heavily on the resources of the 
monasteries ; and as there are in Athos at the . 
present time about 3,000 monks employing a 
like number of labourers, the tax would only 
amount to about ten shillings a head of the 
inhabitants. The revenue of the monasteries 
from property outside Athos has been esti- 
mated to amount to no less than £27,000 a 
year. Talking afterwards with the manager 
of some of the outlying properties in Mace- 
donia, we heard many complaints of the way 
the Turks treat the monks of the monasteries. 
For instance, when last year relations between 
Greece and Turkey were somewhat strained, 
no newspapers were allowed to enter Athos, 
and all letters were first opened by the 
Turkish officials living at Caryes before they 
were sent on to the monasteries. Every 
monk has to furnish himself, at a cost of one 
franc, with a permit signed by the Turkish 
Aga, in proof of his identity, and more than 
once while in Athos we were struck by the 
absolute terror in which the monks held the 
twenty Turkish soldiers quartered in the 
peninsula. It is impossible, however, not to 
feel that the Turks are perfectly right in tak- 
ing precautions after their experiences sixty 
years ago, and the love the monks have always 
shown for anything in the nature of political 
intrigue. 

Of all the monasteries of Athos the oldest, 
wealthiest, and most interesting is the monas- 
tery of Vathopedi. 

It is situated close down to the sea at the 
head of a small bay about ten miles north-east 
of Caryes, and as it would be impossible 
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within the space of an article to refer to each 
monastery in turn, we may as well look some- 
what closely at this the principal one of all. 

Vathopedi, the monks will tell you, was 
founded by Constantine, but being afterwards 
destroyed by Julian the Apostate, it was re- 
built by Theodosius the Great in memory of 
his son Arcadius, who, according to the 
legend, was saved from shipwreck by the 
Virgin, and deposited for safety on the spot 
where the monastery now stands. 

In 862 Vathopedi was attacked by the 
Saracens, and the monks put to the sword, 
part of the buildings being at the same time 
destroyed ; but in 1300 it was again per- 
fectly restcred, this time by Nicholaus and 
Antonius of Adrianople, who afterwards 
became monks of the monastery, and lie 
buried in front of the church-door. Vatho- 
pedi owns lands in Macedonia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia, and among its former bene- 
factors it reckons five crowned heads, more 
than one of whom ended his days within its 
walls. 
©: A dozen bells at least were jangling away 
in the towers of Vathopedi, as late one after- 
noon we rode up to its great gateway. The 
porch in front of the portal consisted of a 
tiled dome supported on six columns, and 
was approached by a large, circular, paved 
incline. On either side rose a series of 
buildings, towers, and domes, the walls of 
many of which were ornamented with 
patterns in red, blue, and yellow, while the 
roofs were brilliant with coloured lichens. 
Around the entrance, or lying down in 
groups in front of the monastery, were 
numberless workpeople, rough, brigand-look- 
ing fellows from the outlying farms, and 
from Macedonia ; and among them were in- 
terspersed a goodly number of monks from 
different monasteries, for the next day was 
the festival of the patron saint of Vathopedi, 
and troops of men of all sorts were pouring 
in to do honour to the occasion. 

We began to fear that we should have but 
little chance of a roof over our heads that 
night; but passing through the porch we 
entered the portal and asked for a night’s 
lodging. It is part of the religion of the 
monks to shelter the wayfarer, expecting 
nothing in return ; so we were at once con- 
ducted along a series of covered ways like 


the entrance to a fortress, and then, having 
mounted some steps, and traversed a long 
gallery, we found ourselves at last in a large 
hall filled with one of the wildest-looking 
crowds I ever saw, every member of which, 
with the exception of the monks, carried a 
perfect armoury of knives and pistols. 

After a time we were introduced to the 
Egoumenos, who immediately ordered a 
room to be prepared for us, though he apolo- 
gized for its being without beds. This detail 
was of little consequence, as all around the 
room there were broad divans. Coffee and 
liqueur were immediately brought to us, and 
two caloyers (“good old men ”) were told off 
to look after us. For the first hour we had 
a perfect levée of monks, who asked us every 
kind of question. They seemed wonderfully 
well up in the topics of the day, and knew all 
about our Soudan expeditions ; they asked 
after both Osman Digna and Gladstone, and 
wanted to know why we ever went to Egypt. 

The appearance of most of these monks 
certainly belied the severe asceticism they 
professed. Many of them were great, big, 
fat fellows with cheery faces, and a laugh 
which shook them, and they quite came up 
to my ideas of what the monks must have 
been in England three hundred years ago. 
They do next to no work, and we never saw 
a monk doing any during the whole of our 
travels. They employ hundreds of hired 
labourers, but beyond a little vine-pruning, 
or superintending the ingathering of harvest, 
we were unable to discover that they ever 
did any manual labour themselves. Almost 
the whole of their days and nights are taken 
up in going to church, no time being even 
set apart for meditation or study ; and thus 
one is forced to the conclusion that they are 
drones, not workers. Among the monks we 
found men of various experiences, soldiers as 
well as sailors, and many of them had no in- 
tention of remaining monks all their lives. 
The majority are illiterate and quite unedu- 
cated, having been, in many cases, in the 
monasteries from boyhood. But a traveller’s 
information, however earnest he may be to 
arrive at the truth, must often be of a super- 
ficial character, and I have no wish to drive 
the reader to hasty conclusions. Among the 
monks of Athos are men of every diversity of 
character, and one may find in the number 
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“the jolly fat friar” of the time of “ King 
Harry,” or a veritable St. Athanasius. 

We were left to ourselves at six o’clock, 
when all the monks went off to church for 
the longest service in the whole year--that 
celebrated in honour of the patron saint of 
the monastery. The service on this occa- 
sion began at six p.m., and lasted without a 
break until eight o’clock the following morn- 
ing ; but this is exceptional, and, as a rule, 
intervals are allowed during the night and 
day for sleep and rest. On ordinary days 
the services take up between seven and eight 
hours ; on Sundays about ten hours ; and on 
certain festivals and during Lent from eleven 
to twelve hours. The monks, however, 
never enjoy more than three hours and a half 
of uninterrupted rest, for the bell, or sound- 
ing-board, for private devotion before the 
Nocturn, rings at 1.15 a.m., and during the 
whole twenty-four hours following there are 
services varying from one to two hours in 
length, till they finish late at night with the 
Compline and the Canon to the Virgin. 
Every monk is bound to communicate four 
times in the year, but he never does so twice 
within a space of fifteen days. Seeing, then, 
the extraordinary number of services, it is 
scarcely wonderful that few monks become 
priests, and in Vathopedi, out of over three 
hundred monks, only twenty are priests, the 
remainder being monks of the Gown and the 
Lesser Habit. The Greater Habit is re- 
served almost exclusively for the point of 
death. ; 

Besides the constant and tedious services, 
the monks observe a great number of fasts. 
Meat is at all times forbidden, but on 
festivals and ordinary days fish, meal, oil, 
bread, and vegetables are allowed. On fast- 
days, which number a hundred and sixty-one 
in the course of the year, bread and wine only 
is partaken of, though some of the monks on 
these days eat nothing at all. Still, this life 
does not seem to interfere with their health ; on 
the contrary, the monks of Athos are known 
for their longevity. There is little sickness 
among them, and there isan almost entire ab- 
sence of any knowledge of medicine orsurgery. 
Their climate is magnificent, and they attri- 
bute their immunity from fevers to their 
seldom eating fruit. When they become ill 
they rely on the will of God for their re- 


covery ; and when they die their bodies are 
buried in the ground for three years, and 
then exhumed, the bones being thrown on to 
a common heap ina crypt. Thus one never 
comes across a burial-ground in Athos, and 
the only hospital we heard of was one re- 
cently established at Vathopedi. 

The centre of the monastery of Vathopedi 
is occupied by a great courtyard of irregular 
form, and around it are buildings of every 
conceivable and inconceivable kind. There 
are towers, and domes, and cloisters, and 
colonnades, and houses with quaintly-shaped 
gables and overhanging eaves, and with 
windows of all sizes placed at all kinds of 
unexpected parts of the walls. In the centre 
of the courtyard is the refectory, a large 
building surrounded in part by a colonnade ; 
and at one side a paved incline, nearly half 
the width of the courtyard, leads to a long 
row of houses of many stories, where most of 
the monks live in separate cells. One might, 
indeed, be in the middle of some quaint 
town instead of in a mere monastery, so in- 
terminable seem the buildings, while the 
picturesqueness and general effect of the 
whole place is quite unique. 

We had promised the monks that we would 
come to their service; so, soon after nine 
o'clock, we started for the church, accom- 
panied by our caloyers as guides. The 
moon was just rising above the wooded hills, 
and the towers and turrets and tiers and 
tiers of buildings stood out against the sky in 
dark masses of shadow. It was no easy 
matter to get to the church, but after thread- 
ing innumerable dimly-lighted passages and 
corridors, and ascending and descending 
numerous flights of stairs, we passed along a 
cloister, the walls of which were richly 
frescoed, and arrived at length at the door- 
way of the inner porch. 

The porch and the cloisters adjoining were 
filled with monks in their long black robes 
and tall caps, but they made way for us, and 
we entered the narthex or ante-chapel. 
On reaching the doorway of the church we 
had a fine view of the interior, and a more 
striking sight I certainly never beheld. The 
church, which is the oldest in the peninsula, 
is small, but rich in the extreme. The in- 
terior on this occasion was a blaze of light 
from countless silver lamps suspended from 
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the roof, and the sombre-looking crowd, with 
which the church was filled, contrasted curi- 
ously with the colour and glitter around. 
The walls and ceiling appeared to be 
frescoed with subjects from the life of Christ, 
and to be hung as well with pictures in gold 
and silver frames. The Iconostase was 
richly carved and covered with silver and 
gold, and set with sparkling jewels. The 
floor was paved with marble of many colours, 
and the appearance of the whole, veiled as it 
was in a kind of mist, was such that I can 
never forget it. The church has no archi- 
tectural beauty, its interest consisting solely 
in the quaintness and brilliancy of its decora- 
tion, and the great antiquity of its time- 
stained walls. It is impossible to find any 
parallel to it in more frequented parts of 
Europe ; but perhaps in a measure I may 
liken it to the Capella Palatina at Palermo, 
the frescoes here taking the place of the 
mosaics in that beautiful shrine. 

I was much struck by the appearance of 
the congregation. The monks seemed 
reverent and attentive; but when we con- 
sider that the greater majority of them are 
illiterate, that they follow the prayers in no 
book, and that they are supposed to remain 
standing during the whole of the service, it is 
not to be wondered at that many of them 
sink down on the floor into a sleep from 
which not even the stentorian droning of the 
priests is able to awaken them. The tedi- 
ousness of these extremely long services is, 
moreover, increased by the constant and 
almost endless repetition which goes on hour 
after hour, though it is not for us to ask the 
question, ‘Cui bono ?” 

By daylight we were able to obtain a 
clearer view of the frescoes. Over the en- 
trance-door of the church, as well as at the 
side of it, are some very early mosaics, a style 
of art rarely met within Athos. These repre- 
sent our Lord between St. John and the 
Virgin, and the Annunciation. The doors of 
the church are works of art in themselves, 
being of wood richly carved and inlaid with 
tortoiseshell and mother-of-pearl. The 
narthex is frescoed all over with subjects 
from the Apocalypse, and some of these are 
certainly as early as the twelfth century. 
Thechurch, as already noticed, is also frescoed 
throughout, but restoration has marred some 


of the paintings. The pictures are all small, 
but richly set in silver and gold. Two of 
these are said to be portraits of the Empress 
Theodora, and others were brought from St. 
Sophia when Constantinople fell into the 
hands of the Turks. From the roof hang 
great hoops or circles of silver, carrying 
numberless lamps of curious and delicate 
workmanship, and from these are suspended 
numerous crosses and ornaments set with - 
gems. ‘The Iconostase is especially rich, the 
pictures here being partially overlaid with 
plates of gold and silver ; but everything in 
the church is of the most costly description, 
and no money appears to have been spared 
to make it the most perfect as well as the 
richest in Athos. 

The frescoes in the cloisters are simply 
rows of figures ranged one above the other 
without any attempt at pictorial effect, and 
they are of later date than those just referred 
to. 

It is not at all improbable that some of the 
paintings still existing at Vathopedi are by 
the monk Panselinos, who is known to have 
decorated the church at Caryes as well as 
many of the churches and chapels in the 
monasteries. His art is still referred to in 
Athos as being of divine inspiration, and he 
left behind him a‘work on ecclesiastical decora- 
tion, which appears to some to have governed 
Christian Iconography in the East ever since ; 
for we find curiously enough that the laws laid 
down by Pauselinos nine hundred years ago 
are still obeyed, and, in the case of mural paint- 
ings especially, the same places devoted almost 
universally to the same subjects: for example, 
the interior of a church generally contains, 
exclusively, scenes from the life of Christ ; 
the subject of the Annunciation is almost 
sure to be found over the entrance-door ; and 
in the refectory the eastern or western ends 
are devoted to the Day of Judgment and the 
Last Supper respectively. But art has always 
been a great power in the Eastern Church, 
and it is as well when wé enter, as in Athos, 
the doors of sacred buildings, and look round 
at the curious paintings on the walls, to re- 
member that in the days when Byzantium 
was the great centre of Christianity, art was 
considered as a gift direct from God, and its 
exercise was devoted almost entirely towards 
the furtherance of religion. Among an 
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ignorant and illiterate people, the influence of 
art was found to exceed that of the preacher, 
and by means of paintings and not by books, 
the life of Christ, the history of the Church, 
and the lives of the saints and martyrs who 
died for that Church, became familiar to the 
Eastern Christians. 

In the monastery of Vathopedi there are, I 
believe, fourteen chapels, and in one of these, 
specially dedicated to the purpose, is kept 
the most precious relic possessed by the 
monks—the girdle of the Virgin, which is 
supposed to have the power of curing diseases. 
It is merely a leathern belt ornamented with 
stones. 

But space begins to fail, and there is much 
still left to notice. 

The libraries of Athos would now delight 
the eyes of Mr. Curzon, for they are mostly 
well cared for. That at. Vathopedi is particu- 
larly well arranged, and we spent some time 
in it poring over a supposed work of Strabo. 
The librarian, in large gold spectacles, became 
quite excited over the quaint maps in this 
volume, and dilated at some length on its 
value; but our learning was not sufficient to 
enable us to arrive at a just conclusion as to 
whether it was one of Strabo’s missing works or 
not. His geography has come down to us all 
but complete, but I believe there are no traces 
of his great historical work extant. Among 
the other MSS. shown us, there were copies 
of the works of St. Chrysostom (whose head, 
by the way, is preserved in the church), the 
Gospels, and the lives of the saints, some of 
which were beautifully illuminated ; but there 
was one which struck us as being peculiarly 
interesting, as the lettering was entirely in 
gold on white vellum. 

I must pass over all details regarding our 
first night in Vathopedi—how we attempted 
to swallow the extraordinary food placed 
before us, and how sleep was impossible 
owing to the noise in the hall outside our 
room, and the insects which appear to have 
arranged that at all events their species should 
not become extinct in ‘Athos, in spite of the 
hard and fast rule which exterminates all 
animals of the feminine gender on the penin- 
sula. We were never impressed with the 
cleanliness of the monks, and there was 
something more than an odour of sanctity 
about their monasteries, Perhaps one of the 


most curious sights we saw in Athos was the 
feast given to hundreds of labourers in the 
great courtyard of Vathopedi. The rough- 
looking crowd were seated in rows on the 
ground, and between them the monks passed 
up and down dealing out bread, fish, meal, 
and wine. The picturesqueness of the sur- 
roundings and curious dresses of the work- 
men made up a picture of no common 
interest. Outside the monastery a fair was 
being held, and the busy throng of Greeks 
and Bulgarians were here bargaining over 
various articles of merchandise. The little 
bay was crowded with small craft, its waters 
as smooth as glass, the bells of Vathopedi 
rang out cheerfully, and the bright sun lit up 
the coloured walls of the old monastery ; 
around were the wooded hills of Athos, and 
in the distance, across the blue sea, were the 
great mountains of Macedonia. 

I must now conclude, leaving many points 
untouched. To gain a true impression of 
Athos it will not do to be satisfied with the 
monasteries alone ; you must travel undis- 
turbed through the exquisitely beautiful 


country ; you must wander through the great 
woods of giant trees, and along the narrow 
winding paths ; you must put yourself in the 
place of the monks themselves; you must 
lead their life and breathe their air, and then 
perhaps you may gather something of the 


curious atmosphere surrounding Monte 
Santo. 

_In our everyday life there are melodies 
which seem to bring back to us, suddenly, 
recollections of former times; there are 
voices and faces long since passed away which 
take us back, as they cross the mind once 
more, to days of childhood ; there are scenes, 
too, which live on as long as life lasts, as con- 
stant pleasures, as happy recollections, which - 
fade not as time flies by, and to visit Athos 
is to treasure at least one such happy 
memory. 

E. GAMBIER Parry. 
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REMARKABLE instance occurred 
within the walls of St. Dunstan’s 
which ought not to be overlooked 
in any history of the edifice, for it 

opens up quite a chapter of its own in 
English history which I think has not, up to 
the present, been rightly and _ intelligibly 
placed before us. The occurrence has in- 
deed attracted the attention of the whole 
world ; yet the lesson contained in the facts 
would seem to have been lost sight of in the 
dazzling though lurid glare of the great event 
itself. The mother and sister of John Felton 
were attending divine service here, when the 
news of the assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham arrived in London from Ports- 
mouth on August 24, 1628, travelling, 
I apprehend, through Croydon, whither it 
had been first carried to Archbishop Laud 
-(4 S. iii. 369). The ladies swooned away 
on the spot as soon as the name transpired 
in the church. We shall see further on that 
they were lodging at a haberdasher’s in Fleet 
Street at the time. Felton himself had not 
lived with them, but at Fleet Lane hard by, 
‘as the depositions subsequently taken show. 
One curious point was elicited by the evi- 
dence he gave before Sir Dudley Carleton 
when he was. first placed under arrest 
(3 L. 213, folio 114 in pencil). He stated 
that he would be prayed for on the Sunday, 
that is on the morrow, at a church by Fleet 
Street Conduit—St. Bride’s, no doubt—“ as 
for a man much discontented in his mind,” 
so that he was actually being prayed for at 
St. Bride’s almost at the very instant that his 
mother and sister were swooning at St. 
Dunstan’s on hearing his name coupled, as we 
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have just seen, with the awful news. These 
tragical incidents, suddenly reappearing out 
of the almost forgotten past in connection 
with the old church show in a striking light 
how the courses of the most ordinary life run 
within a hair’s breadth of accidents which can 
at a moment’s notice change the scene from 
one of merest commonplace into a stirring 
tragedy that lays such hold upon the soul as 
to rivet human attention for ever. 

It appears that Felton had only started for 
Portsmouth on the Wednesday before the 
deed, telling his landlady he was going for 
three or four days to Sir Wm. Fitche’s, at 
Barking ; but he told his mother that he was 
getting so deeply into debt that he could stay 
in town no longer, and that he must go to 
Portsmouth to get his arrears of pay, which 
amounted, she said, to six or seven score of 
pounds—the histories say about #80. He 
travelled to Portsmouth as _ cheaply as 
possible, partly on horseback (6 W. 231), 
partly on foot ; and coming to a cross on the 
highway, he sharpened the point of his knife 
on one of the stones there* (1 V. 106). 

Before entering Portsmouth with John 
Felton on Friday evening—for he said that he 
had only reached the town the night or after- 
noon before the deed—we may as well re- 
capitulate the few facts recorded relating to 
his previous life He was a gentleman 
born, the younger son of a good Suffolk 
family. He appears to have been almost 
forced to enter the army for a subsistence,f 

* The history of this knife constitutes a novelette 
in itself. By Felton’s own account, he was passin 
out of the Postern Gate, Tower Hill (1 V. 106), an 
espied the fatal knife in a cutler’s glass-case there, 
which he bought for 1s. 4d. This account describes it 
as the point-end of a cuff-blade stuck into a cross-haft, 
the whole length, handle and all, not twelve inches. 
He fastened it to his right pocket—‘‘ was sewn into 
his hose” is the version given in State Papers (6S., 
1628, p. 321)—that he might be able to draw it 
readily, using one hand only. Sir Henry Wotton 
say (6 W. 231) that he had maimed the other hand. 
His version is that it was a tenpenny knife; but 
Clarendon, and Cunningham after him, I suppose, 
say it was a sharp hunting-knife, and cost a shilling. 
Here we have a pleasing variety of statement, each of 
the three accounts varying as to the price paid for it— 
10d., Is., and 1s.4d. They agree in one respect, that 
it was a cheap knife. Things large or small in his- 
tory equally defy precision. 

‘++ He seems to have been well recommended. In 
the following list of officers, suggested for employ- 
ment in Rhé expedition there occurs the name of John 
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and had held a commission as lieutenant of 
foot, under the Duke of Buckingham, in the 
expedition against the Isle of Rhé. His 
captain being killed in the retreat, he seems 
to have thought that the command of the 
company should devolve upon him. No 
doubt if all things went by what is just, 
Felton’s view was correct. In active service 
vacancies that occur by death in the field 
should, up to the rank of colonel, be filled 
by the next incommand. For this only sanc- 
tions the permanency of a command which, 
at the peril of his own life and of his soldiers’ 
lives, the second in command must perforce 
for the moment assume, and it is not fit that 
another should step into his place when the 
danger has wholly passed away. ll military 
organizations should be directed with a view 
to furnish every possible: incentive to the 
officers and men engaged to spur them with 
ardour to the crowning of an enterprise. 
Whatever damps this breeds failure ; what- 
ever encourages it leads to success. The 
imperious Buckingham was a_ splendid 
courtier, a man of consummate personal 
courage, a very incompetent soldier; but 
not, I think, averse to a natural and open 
sort of justice, unless crossed and thwarted 
by opposition. In the case of Felton he 
seems to have acted in perfect accordance 
with the military practice and etiquette of 
that day. The current version circulated by 
his enemies blamed his conduct, but the 
truer statement seems to be that he con- 
sulted with the colonel in command, Sir Jas. 
Ramsay, and he, as (6 W. 231) by military 
rule he had a perfect right to do, named his 
own first lieutenant for the captaincy, a 
soldier of extraordinary gallantry, of the name 
-of Powell, and the Duke gave him the ap- 
pointment. Felton afterwards at his trial 
disputed neither the fitness of the appoint- 
ment nor the fairness of the Duke in making 
it; but at the time he certainly was angered, 
threw up his commission in disgust, and with 
pay in arrear returned home to brood in his 
naturally sombre mind over his disappoint- 
ment if not his wrongs. 





Felton, lieutenant to Captain Lee, as suitor for a 
company, strongly recommended by Sir William 
Uvedale, about June, 1627; and in another list he is 
recommended by Sir William Becher.—(6 S., 1627, 


P- 230). 


On reaching British soil he found the 
whole country in loud complaint against 
the Duke, whom the House of Commons 
in its outspoken Remonstrance had even 
styled “‘an enemy to the kingdom” and 
“a cause of all the evils,” etc Now 
Richard Harward had a copy of this Remon- 
strance given to him, and Felton and he 
went together to the “ Windmill” in Shoe 
Lane, and were there reading it for two 
hours, when Felton took it away with him. 
Seeing him look so sad and discontented, 
Harward told him that “a soldier could not 
be fit who so wanted courage.” The gloomy 
man replied: “If I be angered or moved, 
they shall find I have courage enough !” 
(6 S., 1628, p. 274). The depositions 
further show that Felton first caught sight of 
this Remonstrance at George Willoughby’s, 
a scrivener of Holborn, who would not, as he 
was busy, let him read it then, but gave it 
afterwards to his pupil, Richard Harward. 
Willoughby saidin evidence that he had known 
Felton for two years by writing petitions for 
him. This “ Windmill” tavern was close 
to Felton’s rooms, for he lodged at the 
house of Thomas and Ann Foot, in Fleet 
Lane (Foot was the servant of a warden 
of the Fleet prison), where he had been 
residing for three quarters of a year. 
They said he never mentioned the Duke, 
and that nobody resorted to him but one 
Billingsley, who lodged in the same house 
and dieted with him (6 S., 1628, p. 332). 
In further deposition Elizabeth Josselyn, 
wife of Samuel Josselyn, stationer, knew 
Felton lodged at Foot’s, and borrowed 
several books to read; he had returned all 
but the History of the Queen of Scots.* He 
was a melancholy man, she said, much given 
to reading books, of very few words, and she 
had never seen him merry (6 S., 1628, 
P- 343)- 

We thus obtain some insight into the 
manner in which he spent his time for nine 
months previous to August 23. That he 
was silent, moody, disappointed, at times 
almost savage, recluse, avoiding the haunts 
of men, and in the very central hum of 
affairs poring over historical books on the 


* This is one of the earliest instances of the letting 
out of books by a stationer or bookseller, after the 
fashion which we now call a circulating library, 
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sill, perhaps, of some old bay-windowed 
house in Fleet Lane, fallen from its once 
grand tenancies to be let out in bedrooms 
for single gentlemen. It was not yet, what it 
afterwards became, a rookery of thieves and 
the disreputable. Bangor House was close 
to him in Shoe Lane, and Bishop Bayley, 
who wrote the Practice of Piety, lived there, 
and was the last bishop but one who ever 
occupied it. It had a garden and trees still 
standing there, and rooks cawing pleasantly 
in and above them. 

This cloaked and sombre mind was doubt- 
less brooding here over imagined wrongs and 
very real miscarriages and disappointments. 
We gather from Sir Symonds D’Ewes (4 E. i. 
382) that Felton had discovered the secret lust 
of Sir Henry Hungate, a malicious individual 
who in revenge contrived to wound Felton 
badly in bed, and who, although he managed 
to pacify him on his recovery, was thought by 
Felton to have once or twice traversed his 
interests and to have influenced the Duke to 
deny him a captaincy. All this kept the 
mind rankling, and out of doors he found that 
the people generally had come cordially to 
hate the Duke. Clarendon (6 C. i. 27) 
speaks of their invectives, and of the great 
* license which the popular preachers in the 
City took on Sundays, as influencing the 
mind of Felton powerfully; these things, 
coupled with the Remonstrance of the House, 
brought the man to think at last that to kill 
the Duke would be to do God a service. 

This we may grant shoots close enough to 
the mark for general history; and beyond 
correcting the one date that was palpably 
wrong, Hume, as usual, investigates nothing 
on his own account, but copies out Clarendon 
almost word for word. What Felton said of 
himself is simpler: he was manifestly full of 
religious fervour and a church-going man, 
and he remarks that he gathered much en- 
couragement in his design from a sermon he 
heard preached in St. Faith’s Church (1 V. 
106), under St. Paul’s. The preacher there 
spoke “of every man in a good cause as 
being a judge and an executioner of sin.” It 
is not, I fear, ascertainable now who this 
preacher of dangerous doctrine was. New- 
port, in his Repertorium, speaks of his in- 
ability to furnish the names (as is his general 
practice) of the rectors of St. Faith’s. We 


shall see further on that Felton experienced a 
deep repugnance to the shedding of blood, 
and could by no means easily persuade him- 
self to the step ; he says he spent two months 
in prayer and fasting (4 E. i. 382) for God’s 
deliverance from the serious task imposed. 
But with one of those strange revulsions of 
sentiment that even firm men yield to, he no 
sooner decided on it, than he prayed to God 
fervently for aid to do it. In the course and 
progress of this wild fervour that culminated 
in assassination, he seems to have forgotten 
his own injuries, and the fact that they and 
the growing pressure of debt were the spur 
that first urged him to seek revenge, and kept 
urging him. He was able to allege (6 W. 
231) with apparent ingenuousness to Sir 
Thos. Gresham, not three hours before his 
execution, that there were but. two induce- 
ments moved him to the act. First, a certain 
Egglisham’s book full of vituperative abuse of 
Buckingham ; secondly, the Remonstrance of 
the Lower House. Here he throws out of 
sight into the wallet behind him, revenge, 
debt, popular clamour, and the sermon at St. 
Faith’s, all of which we distinctly see to have 
more or less influenced him at the time. We 
can in this way judge pretty fairly what was 
the frame of mind in which he quitted 
London on that Wednesday afternoon, 

We return now to the highway cross, 
where we left him sharpening the point of his 
knife on one of the stone steps, apparently 
thinking that the cross might in some way 
hallow the edge of the murderous imple- 
ment. He now enters the old maritime town 
of Portsmouth, and the bustle in the High 
Street* around the door of No. 10 would, 
almost, without a question asked, indicate the 
headquarters of the great Duke. Felton was 
desirous to escape observation; he soon 
found a room somewhere, and kept himself 
close in his lodgings until the next morning. 

On Saturday, August 23—the day before 
St. Bartholomew, not St. Bartholomew’s Day, + 


* The house at this period was in the occupation of 
Captain Mason, treasurer of the army (5 G. vi. 348). 
It seems afterwards to have been converted into an 
inn, and called the Spotted Dog (5 S. ii., s. v. ** Ports- 
mouth”). Brayley says (11 B. 240), in 1834, ‘‘the 
premises are now tenanted as a ladies’ school.” 

T In connection with St. Bartholomew’s Day, it 
may be remarked that the saint is said to have suf- 
fered martyrdom in Armenia by being flayed alive, 
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as Clarendon has it—he was stirring early, 
and “pressed without any suspicion” (3 L. 
123, folio 144) into the large house in the 
High Street. 

Arrived at this point, I intended to have 
given Clarendon’s very readable account of 
the event, and readers who feel any interest 
in the matter will still do well to turn to it; 
but I found it too long and too full of minor 
inaccuracies for my purpose, and so resolved 
to compile the narrative afresh from the best 
authorities I could summon to that service. 
If memoirs, letters, pamphlets, and ballads be 
well handled, they must without doubt con- 
tain the most active life-spirit of the period 
which gave them birth. An account of any 
event that is abundantly interspersed in this 
manner with vivid hints from eye-witnesses 
and contemporaries, must read in lively 
wise and come nearer to Truth than a 
proud historical narrative that disdains for 
the most part those little coloured pieces that 
finally show up so well in a deft mosaic. If 
there were more narratives than there are 
so constructed as to attain this ideal, there 
would be a better chance that some future 
Thucydides might accomplish a philosophic 
history of a not too lengthy period and of vast 
human interest. The labour is so enormous, 
of such narrative as we are describing, that 
no man can do much very thoroughly— 
until this has been largely attempted and 
for every great period, the philosophic his- 
torian cannot begin to work at all. No 
man can accomplish the two things. Hume 
had not the right material to work upon, nor 
had he the right spirit of working. He is a 
metaphysican pretending to know history. 
You need but compare his account of Felton 
with that by Clarendon, and it becomes 
obvious that he has copied out of Clarendon 
all the inaccuracies of that very able writer, 





so that a knife became his symbol. At the Abbey of 
Croyland knives were distributed in his honour on 
this day (10 B, ii. 257). St. Crispin is, I think, the 
only other saint whose emblem is a knife. He is the 
patron of the shoemakers, St. Bartholomew is the 
patron of tanners and curriers (see Cave’s Antig. 
Apostol.). It would be curious to know whether this 
emblem of the knife had anything to do with the day 
selected by Charles IX. for the celebrated massacre 
of Protestants. Again, Smithfield, by St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, used to be the great centre for cattle slaughter- 
ing, and in Felton we have again an association of 
the day with blood and a knife, 
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using almost the same words; and yet he 
has contrived to evaporate from them what 
Clarendon has succeeded in conveying to us, 
the spirit of the time. 

The Duke had got despatches on this very 
morning, stating that Rochelle was relieved. 
He had risen, according to Howell (5 H. 
5 sect., p. 7), in a well-disposed humour out 
of his bed, cut a caper or two, and dressed 
amidst a sort of bevy of gentlemen and 
soldiers. Having passed under the barber’s 
hands, and being now quite ready, he went 
to breakfast, which he had hurried on with 
all speed, attended by a great company. He 
purposed to ride over to the King to com- 
municate the good news to him at Southwick 
(others say at Beswick, 4 E. i. 381), the seat 
of Sir Daniel Norton, which lay some five 
miles from Portsmouth. 

Prior to quitting the breakfast-room, M. 
Soubise, the brother of the proud Duke de 
Rohan,—whose presumptuous family motto 
ran, 

Roi je ne puis, 
Rohan je suis— 

and other French Protestant gentlemen vehe- 
mently conjured Buckingham not to give 
any credit to news in itself so unlikely, but 
to hasten the embarkation. As the Duke 
drew to the door, turning his head slightly to 
speak with Colonel Sir Thomas Fryer, he 
was struck over his shoulder with a knife by 
Felton, and made at him for a few paces, for 
he saw who it was that had struck him, 
though no one else did, and pulling out the 
knife himself, exclaimed, “The villain hath 
killed me!” and fell dead in the hall. D’Ewes 
(4 E. i. 382) puts this somewhat differently, 
as “God’s wounds! the villain hath killed 
me!” and he censures the irreverence of the 
expression. He further adds that Bucking- 
ham was laid out upon the table of the hall, 
and was a quarter of an hour in dying, which 
is highly improbable. 

No man had seen the blow given, and 
many supposed that the Frenchmen had done 
the deed, as they took their vehement ges- 
ticulations for anger, and would have slain 
them on the spot but that cooler heads re- 
strained them. A hat was now found, but in 
the excitement of the moment no one seems 
to have been cool enough to examine it, or 
the writing that was stitched into the crown 
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of it. One of Clarendon’s mistakes lies 
in saying that this paper “discovered no- 
thing of the name,” and he adds _ that 
“it contained 4 or 5 lines from the Remon- 
strance, with a sort of ejaculatory prayer.” 
All this is proved to be erroneous, for, 
curiously enough, the original piece of paper 
itself remains in existence—or did till quite 
recently—and was in the possession of Mr. 
William Upcott, of the London Institution. 
The exact transcript is as follows (11 B., 
Pp. 241): 

“That man is cowardly base, and deserveth not 
the name of a gentleman or souldier, that is not will- 
ing to sacrifice his life for the honour of his God, his 
Kinge, and his countrie. Let no man commend me 
for doeinge of it, but rather discommend themselves 
as the cause of it, for if God had not taken of harts 
for o* sinnes, he would not have gone so long un- 
punished. 
‘*J0, FELTON.” 

Many accounts (D’Ewes’ amongst them) 
say there were two slips, each signed. It is 
just possible, therefore, that only one has 
been preserved, and .that the other might 
have corresponded with what Clarendon re- 
lates. There is no occasion to suppose any 
exactitude in the matter, for even Dudley 
Carleton’s account, written to the Queen on 
the day, and with, one would presume, the 
paper before him, does not correspond with 
the original paper* as preserved. 

Clarendon says that a man was now seen 
walking before the door very composedly 
without a hat, and that some one cried out, 
“Here is the fellow that killed the Duke!” 
etc., and that Felton quietly answered, “I 
am he.” But Sir Symonds D’Ewes says 
(4 E. i. 383), with several others, that he was 

* The history of this paper, as given by Sir 
Ellis (5 E. iii. 236), exhibits 4 strikin a we 
unique document was found in the Evelyn papers at 
Wotton, Surrey. Sir Edward Nicholas had the first 
possession of it, and he was one of the persons before 
whom Felton was interrogated at Portsmouth. His 
daughter married Sir Richard Browne, and the 
daughter of this Sir Richard married Mr. John 
Evelyn. The widow of one of his descendants (a 
Lady Evelyn) presented it to Mr. William Upcott ; 
but when the effects of this gentleman were brought 
to the hammer, the paper in question was not forth- 
coming in the sale catalogue (4.Q., 1 S. iv. 152). It 
is not probable that such a paper would be destroyed, 
so should this meet the eye of the present essor it 
is most desirable that he should now make the fact 
public. Upcott did very wrong in not presenting it 
to the British Museum ; such things should not be left 
knocking about in — collections, where they may 
50 easily be lost or burnt. 


taken in the kitchen, which lay quite at 
the other end of the old house. Sir Dudley 
Carleton, in the letter above referred to, says 
the same, and that when the captains and 
others were calling out, “Where is the 
villain? Where is the butcher?” he reso- 
lutely drew his sword, and went out amongst 
them boldly, saying, “I am the man; here 
am I.” Divers drew upon him, and would 
have despatched him out of hand, but were 
stayed by Sir Thomas Morton and himself. 
He was put under a guard of musketeers and 
conveyed to the Governor’s house. He there 
deposed that he came round to the Duke’s 
in the morning, and when he found from the 
motion within that the Duke was coming out, 
he drew to the door “as if he held up the 
hanging,” and that Fryer being shorter than 
the Duke—the Duke inclining towards him— 
Felton delivered the blow over his shoulders ; 
that he was a Protestant in religion, partly 
discontented for lack of pay due to him 
(£80), and that, as lieutenant, his company 
was given over his head to another ; but ¢haé, 
he said, did not move him till he read the 
Remonstrance, when it entered into his mind 
that to kill the Duke would be to do the 
country a service. He then added, as we 
have before noted, that he was to be prayed 
for on the morrow at achurch, by Fleet 
Conduit, “as for a man much discontented 
in his mind.” At this they stayed question- 
ing, thinking it fitter for the Lords to examine 
im. 

When the fatal blow was delivered, Carle- 
ton says that the Duchess of Buckingham* 
and the Countess of Anglesea came to the 
gallery which overlooked the hall, where 
they could see their dearest lord lie bleeding. 

Ah! poor ladies; such were their screechings, 
tears, and distractions, that I never in my life heard 
the like before, and hope never to hear the like 
again. 

This useless screeching of women at such 
a time partakes a little of the ludicrous as 
well as of the pathetic. 

Sir Henry Ellis, quoting the Harleian 
MSS. (5 E. iii. 261), relates that as Felton 
passed through Kingston-upon-Thames in the 

* ‘>The Duchess had warned Villiers on the very 
morning, for he had passed a restless night,” writes 
one chronicler, ‘‘and he answered her harshly ; but 
seeing that it proceeded from her affection for him, he 
softened it down by saying that he took it as a sign of 
her love” (2 J. 722). 
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following week, an old woman bestowed 
on him this salutation: “Now God bless 
thee, little David.” Mead, in a letter 
(10 C. i. 394), says the people thronged 
round the Tower, shouting in his ears as he 
passed in, “The Lord comfort thee! The 
Lord be merciful unto thee!” This, how- 
ever, cannot be easily harmonized with what 
Brayley says (11 B. 242), that early in Sep- 
tember he was conveyed by water to the 
Tower. Sir Francis Nethersole writes to the 
Earl of Carlisle, ‘‘ The base multitude in the 
town drunk healths to Felton” (6 S., 1628, 
p. 271). Rushworth relates (1 R. i. 408) 
that during Felton’s examination, Laud at 
the council-table told him he would have to 
go to the rack, to which he replied with 
calmness that, if what he said under torture 
were to go for truth, he might name his lord- 
ship as the instigator, and they questioned 
him no further. He is said to have spoken 
much the same before my Lord Conway ; 
whilst Ellis, on, I think, better authority (the 
Harleian MSS.), asserts that Lord Dorset, at 
the Tower examination, said this (5 E. iii, 
266), with a similar reply from Felton. From 
all this it would appear that historical reports 
are, in some respects, about as trustworthy as 
common rumour. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Antiquarp’s Mote-Book. 
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Additions to Ritson’s Bibliographia 
Poetica. By W. C. Hazlitt.—Darrel 
Ritson, f. 180). May not this be the John 

arrel who was engaged in a controversy 
with Harsnet? Fry’s Memoranda, 1816, f. 8. 
See my Handbook, 1867, v. Darrell. 

Davidson, Thomas, Scotish printer, has on 
the back of the title to Hector Boece’s 
Croniklis of Scotland, published at Edinburgh 
about 1535, “ The Excusation of the Prentar,” 
in five stanzas, , 

. Denys, Richard, Esq., wrote “A treatise 
entytuled the treasure of a good mynde: 
famyliarlie written to a frinde,” in verse. 
Printed from a MS. in Fry’s Pieces of Ancient 
Poetry, 1814. 
Derendel or D’Erondelle, Pierre, is prob- 





ably the translator of the English verses 
printed below the engravings in Zhe True and 
lyuely historyke Pvrtreatures of the Woll Bible, 
Lyons, 1553, 8vo. ‘This gentleman was per- 
haps connected with a French teacher of 
both his names, a native of Normandy, who 
gave instruction in London in the time of 
Elizabeth and James I., and published one 
or two educational works. He announces 
the verses, which are literally, not idiomati- 
cally, translated, to be turned out of French 
into English metre. 

Dolman, R., has two stanzas with his own 
translation of the third volume of the French 
Academy, 1601, which I mention only 
because he may have been related to John 
Dolman, a contributor to the Mirror for 
Magistrates. In 1594 Parsons brought out 
his Conference on the next Succession to the 
Crown of England, and declared it to be 
“published by R. Dolman.” At that time 
the real R. Dolman was presumably unknown 
as a writer. 

Dowriche, Anne, has some verses written 
by a gentlewoman upon the “Taylor's Con- 
version,” 8vo., 1596, by Hugh Dowriche. They 
bear her initials only ; but I apprehend that 
there can be little doubt as to her authorship. 
See Jolley’s Catalogue, Part I., No. 852. 
This lady, who appears to have interested 
herself in French history, I conclude to have 
written A French mans songe uppon the deathe 
of the Frenche Kinge, \icensed on the 4th 
September, 1589. 

Drake, Ralph, has a satirical song on 
Friar Gastkyn, printed from Royal MS. 58 
in Rimbault’s Songs and Ballads, 1851. 

Drayton, Michael. The spurious edition 
of Piers Gaveston, of which complaint is 
made in the preface to the edition of that and 
two other legends, 8vo., 1596, is not likely 
to have been the one which we know, since 
that bears the names of the same printer and 
publisher as most of Drayton’s early books, 
including this of 1596. 

Eastland, George, has an acrostic on 
Lvciz Beprorp prefixed to Dowland’s Second 
Book of Songs, 1600, dedicated to her lady- 
ship. 

Elderton, William. Nash, in the dedication 
to his Strange News, 1592, speaks of “The 
Parliament of Noses” as a production by this 
popular‘writer. Ritson’s list is very defective, 
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Fairfax, Edward, of Denton. One of his 
twelve ecloguesis printed inthe twelfth volume 
of the Philobiblon Miscellanies. In one of 
the earlier volumes of the same series 
appeared Fairfax’s ‘“ Discourse on Witch- 
craft.” 

Ferrers, George. See Holinshed, ed. 
1808, iii. 868 ; and Blades, i. 58. 

Fleming, Abraham. The “ Rythme deca- 
syllabicall, 1557,” mentioned by Ritson, is in 
fact the poem of four7-line stanzason the back 
of the title of Thomas Ellis’s “ Report of Fro- 
bisher’s Third and Last Voyage,” 8vo., 1578. 

Fletcher, Anthony, Preacher of the Word, 

has thirteen 4-line stanzas at the end of his 
Very Proper and most Profitable Similies, 
1595: 
Fouler, John. Fouler, who was a Bristol 
man, has a Latin hexastich with a translation 
before More’s Dialogue of Comfort, 1573, to 
which he wrote the preface. 

Fulbecke, William, of Gray’s Inn, did not 
write, as stated by Ritson, two choruses for 
the Misfortunes of Arthur, 1587, but “A 
speech penned by William Fulbecke, gentle- 
man ... and pronounced instead of Gorlois 
his first speech penned by Thomas Hughes.” 
Ritson speaks of Hughes as if he had been 
the author of the play, but several other 
persons were concerned in its composition. 
See my edition of Dodsley, iv. 340. 

Fulwood, William, author of the Znemy of 
Iadleness. There were also editions of this 
work in 1571, 1578, 1582, 1586, 1593 and 
1621. 

G. A. has thirty couplets, containing an 
acrostic, before James Peele’s Pathway to 
Perfeciness, 1569. 

G. H., Esq., has a commendatory sonnet 
at the end of Drayton’s Legends, 8vo., 1596. 
See my Jnedited Poetical Miscellanies, 8vo., 
1870, Notes. 

Grant, Edward. Before the translation by 
Timmes of the Civil Wars of France, by 
Ramus of Vermandois, 1574, is a long poem 
headed, “ Edward Grant Schoolemaister of 
Westminster to the Booke.” Printed in 
Fry’s Memoranda, 1816, p. 109. 

Granger, Timothy. See my Handbook, 


1867, and Collections, 1876-87, for other pro- 
ductions by this writer, whom Ritson describes 
as “ Graynger.” 

Gray, Dionis, Goldsmith of London, has a 


metrical Address to the Reader before his 
Store house of Breuitie in workes of Arith- 
metike, 8v0., 1577. 

Gray, William. In Publ. Lib. Camb. Dd. 
ix. 31, occurs a MS. entitled “ Sayenges given 
the Duke of Somerset by his servant Gray,” 
in verse. In my Fugitive Tracts, 1875, first 
series, are two or three ballads with his 
initials against Thomas Smyth. 

Greene, Robert. The poetry in “ Greene’s 
Vision,” 1593, was perhaps by Greene, though 
the body of the tract may not have been. At 
all events he disowned it. See my volume 
of Prefaces, Dedications and Epistles, 1874, 
where I printed some matter from the tract 
in question not given by Dyce, who perhaps 
never saw a copy, as only two are known, 
one being imperfect. 

Greneacres, ——, has an envoy on John 
Bochas in the edition of the Fad/s of Princes, 
printed in 1554, fol. 220. 

Grevill, Fulke, Lord Brook, has in his 
Works, folio, 1633, an Epithalamium on 
Frederic, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
written in 1613. 

Gryffyth, William, of Anglesey. The 
Lamentation of a Gentlewoman on his death, 
separately licensed 20th December, 1577, 
and probably so issued, is reprinted in 4 
Gorgious Gallery of Gallant Inventions 
1578. 
Hall, Arthur, of Grantham. The edition of 
the French version of Homer used by him 
1555, contains, according to Brunet, eleven 
books, the last first added in that edition. 
But he- translated only ten books — with 


which, considering the character of the 


version, we ought to feel perfectly satisfied. 

Hall, John, of Maidstone. There is no 
question as to his identity with John Hall 
the surgeon. ‘The Thomas Hall who has 
verses with the Works of Chirurgery, 1565, 
appears to have been related to John. 

Hall, Joseph. His earliest appearance in 
print seems to have been in a copy of 
verses prefixed to Richard Greenham’s 
Book of the Sabbath, preserved in Fuller's 
Church History. See my Warton, iv. 399. 

Hall, William, has some verses in com- 
mendation of his kinsman, Anthony Munday, 
before the latter’s Afirror of Mutabilitie, 
1579- 

Harbert, Sir William. Ritson has made 
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two authors into one. The volume of 1604 
was by a different hand. 

Hedley, Thomas, whom Ritson does not 
mention, subscribes with his name a broad- 
side paraphrase from Ovid called 

‘*Of such as on fantesye decree and discuss 
On other mé’s works, lo Ovid’s tale thus.” 
And he was not improbably the author of a 
version from the same poet of the “ Fable of 
Ovid treating of Narcissus,” 1560. 

Heywood, John. The edition of his 
Epigrams, which Mr. Frederic Locker has 
(8vo., 1550), contains only one century. 

Heywood, Robert, of Heywood, co. Lan- 
caster, wrote Observations and Instructions, 
Divine and Moral, edited by the late James 
Crossley from a MS. in his own possession, 
4to., 1869. 

Heywood, Thomas, wrote before 1600, yet 
he is not mentioned by Ritson. 

Horne, Charles, wrote. Carmen Fundbre 
on the death of Dr. Whitaker, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 4to., 1596. 

Howard, Henry, Earl of Surrey. Haward 
appears to have been the usual way of 
speliing the name, I see it adopted in a 
quotation from Surrey in Archbishop Parker’s 
version of the Psalms (about 1560), sign. G 2 
verso. 

Howell, Thomas. His Mew Sonnets and 
Pretty Pamphlets exist in an imperfect copy 
in 4to. and a mere fragment in 8vo. The 
ascription to him by Ritson of the translation 
of the tale of Narcissus from Ovid, 1560, is 
not sustainable. 

Hungerford, Anne, Lady. At the end of 
John Buck’s Jnstructions for the Use of the 
Beads, printed at Louvain, 1589, 8vo., 
occurs on a large folded leaf, illustrated by 
copper-plates, a series of verses entitled ‘“‘ The 
Lady Hungerfordes Meditations vpon the 
Beades.” 

Jackson, Richard, schoolmaster. This is 
doubtless the same person who wrote what is 
known as the Jackson MS., now preserved in 
Edinburgh University Library. 

Johnson, Richard, wrote “The Authors 
Muse upon the History,” four stanzas, before 
the Seven Champions of Christendom, first 
published in 1596-7. 

Jones, Richard, printer, has on the back 
of the title to the Zreasury of Commodious 
Concetts, first printed about 1573, some verses 


addressed “To all that couet the practice of 
good Huswiuery, aswell wiues as maides.”— 
To be continued. 

Archeology at the American Exhi- 
bition,—Perhaps the American Exhibition 
is the last place to which many of our readers 
would go with the expectation of finding 
much of antiquarian interest. But we would 
point out one exhibit that has not received 
the attention it deserves. We refer to Miss 
Marie A. Brown’s “ Norse Exhibit” in the 
last avenue to the right of the main entrance; 
and the object of which is to draw the atten- 
tion of Englishmen and Americans alike, to 
the undoubted fact of the discovery of 
North America by the Icelandic trading 
navigators in A.D. 982-985, resulting in a 
settlement frequently visited from Europe 
for a period of 350 years. The Sagas con- 
taining the narrative give very valuable 
glimpses of early Scandinavian life, many 
traits of which are admirably brought out by 
Miss Brown in her book on the subject. It 
is also there shown that there was a complete 
knowledge of the matter at Rome, and that 
Columbus visited both Rome and Iceland 
(1477),and conferred with the best authorities 
on these subjects. The main feature of 
interest to be seen at this exhibit is the 
collection of ancient maps (copies) bearing 
upon the subject, and taken from various 
sources, especially from Copenhagen, where 
this question has received far greater atten- 
tion than it has with us. There is also a 
copy of the second Diego Ribero map, which 
formed so prominent a feature of the Colonial 
Exhibition last year. 





Antiquarian Mews. 
a 

The exhibition of the Relics of Mary Queen of 
Scots at Peterborough traces the unfortunate Queen 
from the very days of her convent life up to the 
deposition of her mangled corpse in the aisle of 
Peterborough Cathedral, and ultimately in the noble 
pile at Westminster. The catalogue is a valuable 
work, inasmuch as it is carefully and precisely anno- 
tated, and the authenticity and history of the relics 
are briefly set forth. The whole of the relics were 
exposed in the Old King’s School building in the 
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Minster Precincts. Canon Moser, preaching on “ The 
Relics” at the Catholic Church, Queen-street, prior 
to the opening of the exhibition, alluding to the event, 
said that they would shortly see a strange sight, a 
sight which a few years ago would never have been 
thought of, and that was the exposition or exhibition 
of the relics of Mary Queen of Scots. Such an 
inspiration, which caused those outside the Catholic 
Church to spend their energy and money in order to 
collect together all those things which once belonged 
or were in any way connected with this unfortunate 
queen, was indeed remarkable. This queen was a 
Catholic and she died for her faith ; had she aposta- 
tised, had she embraced the Reformed religion, her 
life would have been spared, she would have lived, 
and possibly have ascended the Throne of England. 
But she preferred to live and die in the faith of her 
ancestors, and for that religion she was cruelly put to 
death at Fotheringhay 300 years ago. It was true 
many other reasons were alleged, but those who had 
studied the history of those times were convinced that 
she died, as she herself believed, for her faith. This 
conviction existed in the whole Catholic body, so 
much so that her cause was now being inquired into 
at Rome on the suggestion of the Scotch Bishops. 
The present Pontiff had recently canonised some and 
had inquired into the cause of others who had died 
for their faith in England. The cause of Mary 
Queen of Scots was at the time deferred, but it had 
been taken up by the Scotch Bishops, and now in 
Rome they were examining it to see if there were 
sufficient grounds to bring about her beatification. 
It was therefore very remarkable that at the very 
same time in Peterborough there were those outside 
the Catholic faith who were most zealous in collecting 
her relics. 


At a recent meeting of the Stratford-on-Avon Town 
Council, the Mayor (Sir A. Hodgson), who presided, 
said in a few remarks he made at the opening of the 
Bancroft Gardens as part of the Jubilee commemora- 
tion, he unfortunately omitted to state that Lord 
Ronald Gower was desirous of erecting a handsome 
Shakespearian monument upon a site in those 
gardens. The monument was a very beautiful work 
of art, and consisted of bronze figures placed around 
a pedestal surmounted by a group. Three of the 
figures have been already cast. The Council would 
agree with him that their grateful thanks were due to 
Lord Ronald Gower for his. very handsome offer. 
Mr. C. Flower said he was delighted to hear that 
Lord Ronald Gower had made public the offer which 
he privately intimated to him (Mr. Flower) some 
time ago. He knew what a beautiful and very expen- 
sive work it would be, and they might congratulate 
themselves that the munificent example set by an 


American citizen, Mr. G. W. Child, of Philadelphia, 
was about to be followed by one_of their own country- 
men. 


A Vienna correspondent announces the discovery 
of some unpublished letters of Leibnitz in the library 
of the Halle University. 


“Tourist ” writes from Melrose Abbey, July 7: 
**On my arrival here yesterday I was surprised to 
see two men engaged in building a wooden shed 
against the Abbey walls, and entirely filling up the 
space beneath one of the windows and between two 
of the buttresses. How such a piece of vandalism 
could have been perpetrated in this advanced age I 
cannot imagine, and how any one could have the 
heart to disfigure this very beautiful ruin in such an 
unsightly way is beyond my comprehension. I hope 
those in authority will speedily have the excrescence 
removed. I believe it is intended as a receptacle for 
the grave-diggers’ tools.” 


At the last meeting of the French Académie des 
Sciences, M. Bertrand read a very interesting report 
upon the Gallic cemetery recently discovered at St. 
Maur-les-Fossés, near Paris, by M. Ernest Macé, 
who has presented most of the objects discovered 
there to the Museum of National Antiquities. The 
objects discovered are identical with those found 
hitherto in the departments formed of that part of 
Gaul which Cesar allotted to the Belgians. The 
tombs are dug to the depth of about 3 feet 6 inches, 
and they vary in length from 6 to 7 feet, while in 
width they are from 2} feet to 3 feet. Most of the 
tombs had been walled round to a height of from 12 
to 14 inches to keep back the sand at the sides, and 
the body is placed immediately upon the sand and 
covered with a row of large flat stones to keep it 
down. In every case the bodies are laid with the face 
upwards, the sword in the right hand, fastened by a 
jointed iron belt near the head. On the right hand 
side is the point of a lance, the handle of which is 
placed between the legs, having probably been broken 
as a token of mourning at the funeral. Among the 
other objects discovered is ‘a sword in a good state 
of preservation, with the chain still attached to it. 
This sword is 32 inches long, the sheath being in 
iron, while the hilt and guard are ornamented with 
three heavy nails meant to represent a sort of sham- 
rock leaf. M. Bertrand states in his report that 
though it is impossible to specify the exact date of 
these interments, there can be no doubt that the 
bodies are those of warriors of Gaul, armed exactly 
as the warriors of the Belgian provinces were at the 
time of the War of Independence, while, having re- 
gard to the care taken in the arrangement of the 
cemetery, he comes to the conclusion that St. Maur. 
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les-Fossés was an advanced post for the defence of 
Lutetia. M. Ernest Macé hazards the suggestion 
that the bodies are those of warriors killed during 
the attack by Labienus upon that city, but this theory 
is not spoken of by M. Bertrand, whether to confirm 
or reject it. 


A remarkable illustration of the enduring character 
of human hair may now be seen in the British Museum, 
where lately has been placed a wig, lately found in a 
temple at Thebes, which is supposed to have been 
worn by an Egyptian priest at a period not less than 
3,400 years ago. 


Mr. West, of Gravesend, has secured a hoard of 
Roman coins, found near Springhead, on which Mr. 
Roach Smith writes: ‘The coins of early date 
in these hoards have no significance, but the most 
recent of them bear conclusive evidence. In the 
Springhead deposit there are two of Tetricus, which 
are the latest in the hoard, and they indicate the last 
days of his rule over Britain and Gaul. We finda 
considerable number of hoards which have a similar 
reference. He had, no doubt, made a levy of recruits 
for Gaul, who buried such coins as they could not 
carry, and never returned to recover them. In the 
latter half of the third century, the provinces of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain were wrested from the Emperor 
Gallienus by a succession of able commanders, Pos- 
tumus, Victorinus, and Tetricus, but were recovered 
for Rome by the Emperor Aurelian by the complicity 
of Tetricus. These successful adventurers styled them- 
selves Emperors, struck coins, and exercised imperial 
powers, no doubt with advantage to the provinces 
they ruled over. The coins of Postumus, of which 
there are over eighty in this hoard, speak of good 
fortune, felicity, victory, and peace. The gold is 
generally of very fine workmanship. It is remarkable, 
also, that it is rare to find two from the same die; 
showing a vast number of skilful engravers. The 
coins in this hoard which precede Victorinus, Postu- 
mus, and Tetricus, are but few. They are of Gordian 
III., Philip, Trajanus Decius, Valerian, Gallienus, 
and Marius, a usurper in the reign of Gallienus. 
Springhead, it may not be generally known, is close 
to, if not included in, the Roman Vagniaca, the next 
station from Durobrivis, Rochester, on the military 
road from Dover to London, and onwards to the north. 
It was a resting-place for the troops, and for change 
of horses for the public service. Some years since, 
nearly half a ton of horse-shoes was dug up, indicating 
probably a forge; and Roman remains, including 
coins, are continually being found. Traces of founda- 
tions are always to be seen, in dry seasons, in the 
field adjoining Springhead. They indicate buildings 
which belonged to the Reman station. 


We understand that a proposal is on foot to purchase 
about an acre of the land on which the relics of the 
old Roman Wall stand at Wallsend, and to enclose 
it in a manner suitable for its preservation. 


Elaborate preparations were made for some re- 
markable religious ceremonies on Knocknatobar 
Mountain, in county Kerry, in connection with the 
Roman Catholic Church. The summit of the mountain 
is now crowned by a beautiful concrete altar sur- 
mounted by a magnificent Celtic cross, the height of 
which is 18 feet, the cross being 12 feet and 3 feet by 
2 feet thick. To give an idea of the solidity of the 
structure, it suffices to say that the base of the founda- 
tion weighs 19} tons, the altar and reredos weigh 12 
tons, and the cross itself weighs 54 tons, or 37 tons 
in all. To facilitate the ascent of the mountain and 
to make better provision for the erection of the stations 
of the cross which Bishop Higgins desires to be erected, 
Canon Brosnan is now engaged in having a path con- 
structed along the whole route from the base to the 
summit. -With regard to the mountain itself, it may 
be observed that, besides the Holy Well at its base, 
there is about midway up the mountain a place called 
Soggarth, and a rock near it called Clairch, where the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass was frequently offered in 
penal times to refugees. 


Mr. W. Brindley writes to the Dazly News from 67, 
Westminster Bridge-Road, July 6: ‘‘ As contractor for 
the whole of the marble work to the National Gallery 
extension, I should be pleased if you would correct your 
statement in Monday’s issue which implies that the 
quarries in Algeria, in which Sir Robert Playfair has 
taken such special interest, supplied the marbles for this 
work. Allow me to say that none of these marbles 
are from those quarries, although it was first intended 
they should be, for after nine months’ delay they 
failed to produce them. I then was successful in 
finding far richer material about 100 miles off on the 
same coast, adjoining the old Roman city of Czsarea, 
and these quarries have supplied the whole of the 
monolith columns and doorways. The gzallo antico 
is the rose variety from the old Roman workings in 
ancient Numidia, now Tunis, and these quarries only 
are entitled to the name ‘ Numidian’ of Pliny. The 
modern quarries of which Sir Lambert Playfair writes 
are at the extreme west of Mauritania, and never 
supplied Rome. Although these marbles are very 
beautiful their colours are too gaudy to be manage- 
able in interior decoration.” 


St. Anselm’s Chapel, in Canterbury Cathedral, is 
about to be restored, Canon Holland, a member of 
the Chapter, having offered to defray the cost of the 
work. The chapel lies just beyond the south-east 
transept, and is one of the few portions of the present 
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building that have been handed down from the time 
of William the Conqueror, having escaped the great 
fire which, in 1174, destroyed the first Norman choir 
of Canterbury Cathedral. 


The five hundredth anniversary of the birth of King 
Henry V. was celebrated at Monmouth on August 9. 
The bells of St. Mary’s Church, which were brought 
by that King from France, were rung throughout the 
day. 


Mr. Elliot Stock has secured the balusters from the 
staircase of the house in Fetter Lane in which Dryden 
is said to have lived, and of which the destruction has 


been completed. 
7, Se 
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Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


mt 


Westmorland and Cumberland Antiquarian 
Society.—July 16.—The chair was occupied by the 
President, Mr. R. F. Ferguson. It was stated that the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society had contributed £5 
to the work at Re-cross, and that the Westmorland 
Society had offered a similar sum. The work, how- 
ever, had been done at a much less cost than antici- 
pated, and the balance would be divided between 
the two societies. Stone axes in a splendid state of 
preservation were shown by Mr. T. M. Pennington, 
Aynsome, Grange-over-sands; Dr. Beardsley, 
Grange-over-sands; and Mr. John Rawlinson, 
Ayside. Mr. T. Mason exhibited a large double- 
handed sword, which was said to have been picked 
up at Clifton in 1745, after the battle at that place. 
Mr. Waller considered it a processional sword, similar 
to what were in the Tower of London.—A paper on 
‘‘ The Registers of Crosby, near Carlisle,” by Mr. T. 
H. Hodgson, was read, as was also an interesting 

per by the President on ‘‘ Pigeon-houses in Cum- 
berland and Westmorland.” The Rev. Canon Weston 
explained his explorations at Castlefields, Orton Scar, 
coming to the conclusion that it was an old fort 
dividing those north and south of Tebay.—On 
Friday morning the party assembled in the fine old 
Parish Church of Kirkby Stephen, which was restored 
some years ago at a cost of £4,000, the work being 
under the care and supervision of the late Canon 
Simpson, LL.D., than whom no one had a greater 
fondness for antiquarian lore. It is a large edifice of 
two aisles, with massive pillars, the east end being 
rich in stonework and decorative architecture, while 
the splendid east window sheds a “dim religious 
light” over the interior. The marble pulpit, pre- 
sented to Canon Simpson by the Freemasons, was an 
object of much interest, as was also the new reading- 
desk erected to the memory of the late Canon by Mrs. 
Simpson. In the vestry are three large alabaster 
figures, representing Thomas, first Lord Wharton, 


and his two wives, the Latin inscription being trans- 
lated as follows : 
I, Thomas Wharton, here do lie, 
With my two wives beside me ; 
Ellen the first, and Ann the next, 
In hymen’s bands who tied me. 
O Earth, resume thy flesh and bones, 
Which back to thee are given ; 
And thou, O God, receive our souls 
To live with Thee in heaven. 
Dr. Burn, for some time headmaster of the Kirkby 
Stephen Grammar School, parodied the above in- 
scription as follows : 
Here I, Thomas Wharton, do lie, 
With Lucifer under my head ; 
With Nelly, my wife, hard by, 
And Nancy as cold as lead. 
Oh! how can I speak without dread ! 
Who could my sad fortune abide? 
With one devil under my head, 
And another laid close on each side. 
At ten o’clock the party went to Brough Church and 
Castle, the Roman Camp, and Re-cross on the summit 
of Stainmore. The road taken was the old coach- 
road from York to Carlisle, upon the old Roman road, 
where, until the advent of railways, six four-horse 
coaches passed along each day. After a-nice run of 
four or five miles the village of Brough—or Church 
Brough as it is more properly called—was reached, 
and here the coaches were dismounted, and the party 
proceeded to the church. The church is a very old 
building, having flourished during six centuries, and, 
unlike the castle, which was its contemporary, it re- 
mains ip an excellent state of preservation. Portions 
of the roof have been patched, and the seats have 
recently been renewed with pitch-pine—which does 
not appear to harmonize with the old oak of the 
roof. After the church had been inspected the 
party occupied the seats in the choir stalls, and the 
President read the following brief description of the 
church, which had been sent on to him that morning 
by his brother (Mr. C. J. Ferguson) : The fine church 
of Brough presents many points of interest, and one 
of the most striking is the interior, with its sloping 
floor, which, to a certain extent, follows the slope of 
the ground outside, giving an appearance of great 
dignity to the edifice. A slight examination of the 
building shows that it was not built as we now see it. 
A further examination shows that the south wall is 
nearly four feet thick, whereas the other walls do not 
exceed three feet. We find that the south doorway is 
an early Norman doorway, with elaborately-carved 
arch stones, and further south traces of early masonry 
may be seen. We know, therefore, that an early 
Norman stone church stood here; the church is, 
therefore, the oldest building the parish possesses 
(for I believe the keep of the castle is late Norman), 
and, more fortunate than the castle, shows no sign of 
decay. Following the course of many ancient 
churches, the Church of St. Michael grew by slow 
degrees from a Norman church to the building as we 
see it now. In Norman times it probably consisted 
only of a nave and chancel, of which nave the south 
wall of the present church formed a part. I think the 
first alteration that took place was the lengthening 
of the church eastward, and then the addition of a 
small north aisle, all in late Norman or early transi- 
tional times. And it is not improbable that a tower 
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was built at the west end, and a bay added between 
it and the church to connect the two together. It is 
to be borne in mind that ancient churches were 
seldom or never taken down, but underwent a con- 
stant process of restoration and improvement to our 
own days, and these additions were, if possible, so 
contrived that the church could be used during the 
execution of the work. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century great benefactions had evidently 
fallen into the church, and great works were taken in 
hand. I suspect that the building was re-roofed, new 
windows were inserted in the south wall of the nave, 
except that on the west side of the doorway ; and so 
successful was this that later on the small north aisle, 
if one existed, was taken down, or rather before it 
was taken down a much longer and wider aisle was 
built outside it as far as the length of the nave, to 
which it opened by two or three arches. At the east 
end of the aisle the local historians say that a chantry 
founded by the Musgraves existed. They seem at 
this time to have taken down the chancel-arch, and to 
have extended the arcade so as to form this chantry 
into a chancel-aisle. In place of the chancel-arch it 
seems probable from the two stories of windows at 
the east end of the south wall of the nave that they 
erected a screen and loft in place of the chancel-arch. 
At the commencement of the seventeenth century they 
seem to have taken the east end in hand, to have re- 
built the chapel at the east end of the north aisle, and 
to have almost entirely rebuilt the chancel. We can 
trace their additions still further, for in the screen of 
the tower we find the remains of the parson’s pew 
erected in 1632. In the altar rails we reach the 
eighteenth century. The fittings are all of oak, as 
doubtless the whole of the fittings at one time were. 
The church, as we now see it, is the growth of six 
centuries ; it has gradually grown with the parish, and 
now forms an authentic part of its history. The Rev. 
W. Lyde was asked to give a short history of the 
celebrated Brough funereal stone, which, he said, had 
caused such a great sensation in the world. The 
rev. gentleman explained that during the work of 
restoration the stone was found in the ground about 
three feet under the porch. The sensation that it 
subsequently caused was greater than was at first 
anticipated. His object that day was to explain to 
them what the stone was, what it was like, and what 
had become of it. Mr. Lyde here proceeded to the 
vestry, from whence he produced a plaster cast of the 
stone ; this was held for the view of the company by 
the Rev. W. Lowthian, while the rev. gentleman con- 
tinued his remarks. He said that the stone was 
about two feet long, and was composed of gritty sand- 
stone. When first it was discovered it was said by 
learned scholars that it could not be Greek (though he 
himself always thought it was), but that it was Runic. 
A cast of the stone was sent to Professor Stevens, of 
Copenhagen, who declared it to contain a Runic in- 
scription of twelve lines, and these he actually trans- 
lated into English. Many learned scholars were not 
content with this reading, and a great deal of contro- 
versy followed. One Professor read the inscription 
one way, and another in an entirely different way—all 
these men were splendid Greek scholars, and they 
got tosixes and sevens about the inscription. At last 
they came to the conclusion that it was undoubtedly 
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a Homeric inscription. Now he had to pass from 
what was the pleasant side of the stone to the dis- 
agreeable side. Some said it was of the third 
century: but he did not think this could beso. It 
was probable that during an invasion of Scotland the 
youth was slain, and that he was brought back to 
Brough to be interred. He dared say that the thought 
in many minds at the present moment was, ** How 
came it about that the stone is not here.” Well, he 
might make a clean breast of it, and say that it was 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge ; it was 
once there, but now it had gone. During the Church 
Congress at Carlisle a few years ago he received a 
letter from Mr. G. F. Brown, of Cambridge, asking 
him to meet him at Carlisle. He (Mr. Lyde) accord- 


ing went to Carlisle to see Mr. Brown, and almost ~ 


the first words the latter said were, ‘* I want to speak 
to you about the Brough-stone ; are you prepared to 
sell it?” He replied, ‘‘It is not mine to sell ; it isa 
matter for the members of the congregation to de- 
cide.” But Mr. Brown was a sharp-headed York- 
shireman, and he was a soft-headed southerner, and 
the former made an offer of £35 for the stone. Un- 
luckily—everything was unlucky for Brough—he had 
previously asked others the value of the stone, and 
they placed its worth at £20, and by some mysterious 
manner (he did not know how) Mr. Brown had 
slipped a cheque for £35 into his hand, remarking, 
** Now, go home, and consult your churchwardens.” 
He accordingly returned to Brough, and immediately 
called together the churchwardens, to whom he ex- 
plained that he had had an offer of £35 for the stone. 
One of the churchwardens said, ‘‘ Well, the roof is 
bad ; it rains in in three places,” and others caught 
the same view of the transaction. He showed them 
the cheque, and this was the very worst part of the 
transaction ; for if he had not shown them the cheque 
the bargain might never have been struck. It was 
decided to sell the stone for £35, and Mr. Brown 
wrote several times for the stone before he had the 
heart to send it away.—A silver cup, belonging to the 
church-plate, was shown by Mr. Lyde, and Mr. 
Whitehead declared it to have been made in New- 
castle, and the date to be 1734. It was the gift of 
one Francis Thompson. It was not of much interest, 
and perhaps it was well it was not, or he did not 
know what the churchwardens might contemplate 
with regard to it. The President gave a description 
of the Roman stone now built into the wall, and con- 
taining the names of the Roman Consuls A.D. 193-211. 
The party next visited the castle ruins, and the 
massive walls, spacious court-yard, and the famous 
keep were fully described by the President. He ex- 
plained that the keep was a rectangular Norman one, 
similar to others in the district—Carlisle, Appleby, 
and Pendragon. Close to the castle was the old 
Roman road, and if they looked over the walls of the 
castle they would observe a number of mounds, the 
relics of a Roman station. The castle, which was 
pulled about in the Stuart and Tudor times, was re- 
stored in 1661 by the Countess of Pembroke, who 
had a taste for building which he thought would 
hardly be appreciated by her family. In 1714 it was 
dismantled, and in 1763 it suffered further destruction. 
The keep was of the late Norman style of architec- 
ture. The castle covers a large space of ground upon 
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an eminence overlooking the river Scandel, and its 
various points of interest were inspected under the 

idance of the President. At the invitation of the 

icar the party proceeded to the Vicarage, where an 
avenue of yew trees, said to be over 250 years old, 
called forth expressions of admiration. A fine 
example of the weeping-ash is also a worthy object of 
interest on the lawn. The bugle then called the 
party to the conveyances, which were waiting in the 
square near to the old cross. A fine drive was now 
in store for the antiquaries, as no further stop was 
made until Re-cross was reached. The distance was 
six or seven miles, through charming country, com- 
posed entirely of commonable or fell-land. On leav- 
ing Brough, a village of considerable size was passed, 
and on the hillside was to be observed very promi- 
nently the beautiful residence of Hillbeck Hall, the 
residence of Mrs. Breeks, lady of the manor. At 
several parts of the road the gentlemen had to dis- 
mount on account of the great steepness. On reach- 
ing the summit of Stainmore, it was intended that a 
paper, prepared by the Rev. T. Lees, should be read 
on the history of the Re-cross. It was only by a 
stroke of good luck that this part of the programme 
could be carried out. While bowling along the road 
at a nice pace, one of the occupants of the reporters’ 
carriage espied a bundle of MS. lying on the road. 
A brother ‘‘chiel” was exceedingly agile in getting 
out of the coach and securing the MS. It turned out 
to be Mr. Lees’s paper on the Re-cross. Nothing 
was said of the ‘find ” until the summit was reached, 
and the President was} observed busily rummaging his 
pockets and making most earnest inquiries for the 
missing MS. After suffering evident anxiety for some 
moments the worthy President was released from the 
dilemma, and his eyes betokened the pleasure derived 
from the return of the well*written paper. During 
the course of the drive, which was a breezy, enjoyable 
excursion, the effects of the long drought were every- 
where observable, the hillsides being scorched and 
brown, while the peat-bogs to the east were smoulder- 
ing, evidently from sparks from passing trains. At 
places broods of young grouse were startled, and now 
and again a hare could be seen racing away to quieter 
scenes. After crossing the Pennine ridge the party 
were soon on the borderland of the two counties of 
Westmorland and Yorkshire, and half a mile further 
away was the Re-cross. Here a large flag fluttered 
in the breeze, while a number of smaller flags 
outlined the camp, which must have been very 
extensive. The cross has recently fallen into decay, 
so as to be in danger of complete destruction, and at 
the joint expense of the Yorkshire and the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland societies it has been firmly set 
in a base and surrounded by an iron. railing, which, it 
is to be hoped, will effectually preserve it for many 
generations. The outlcok was somewhat hazy, 
though on a fine clear day the view must be of a very 
extensive and enchanting character. The Rev. T. 
Lees had prepared on the subject ‘* Re-cross on Stain- 
more” a paper full of antiquarian research. It stated : 
On the ridge of the Pennine range, at an elevation of 
1,468 feet above the sea-level, half a mile on the 
Yorkshire side of the present boundary-line between 
that county and Westmorland, within a Roman camp, 
on the ancient road from Bowes to Brough, one of the 


roughest and most exposed situations in England, 
stand the remains of what has long been known as 
Re-cross. Whatever its former design and appear- 
ance may have been, we see nothing now but a 
roughly-squared pillar, held in its base by a few loose 
stones, with no vestiges of carving or inscription on 
stem or socket. A much-worn slab of stone stands 
near it, about four feet long, on which you may per- 
haps detect the outline of a human figure, apparently 
intended to be inlaid with metal. A conical hole at 
the top, it has been suggested, may have held a metal 
cross. Mr. Lees then discusses various theories which 
had been held as to the origin of the Re-cross. The 
conclusion at which he arrives is embodied in the 
following sentences :—General Roy, in his nifi- 
cent work on Military Antiquities, gives a plan of the 
camp, and marks distinctly the position of the cross, 
and writes :—‘“‘ Re-cross stands within the camp, by 
the edge of the road, and seems to have been a 
Roman milestone, having a fine square tumulus front- 
ing it on the opposite side of the way.” In later 
pages of his work the General repeats the idea, and 
gives other instances. Dr. Guest, one of England’s 
most learned antiquaries, in his Ovigines Celtica, 
adopts the same notion, and also gives an interesting” 
list of other examples. With such authorities to sup- 
port us, we may, I think, come to the conclusion that 
the cross was originally a milestone on the great 
Roman road to the north, and that after the Romans 
quitted the country it served, in consequence of its 
position on the natural boundary, in after times as the 
military and political boundary between the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, as the Solway 
Firth does now. When we stand to-day on this 
storm-bleached height, contemplating this venerable 
fragment of the sign of our redemption, with nothing 
to disturb us but the whistle of the wind, the shrill 
shriek of the curlew, and the timid bleat of the moun- 
tain sheep, our minds naturally revert to the very 
different scenes this place has witnessed—the march 
of Roman legions, the bitter internecine contests of 
savage tribal wars, the proud mail-clad array of 
medizval armies, waging wars of mutual reprisal ; 
and, when coming down to later times, we think of 
the midnight forays of the moss-trooper, and the 
time of which Sir Walter Scott sings. A piece of 
Roman pottery, found near the stone, was shown, 
and the President asked if anything else had been 
found near it. A young man named Herd stepped 
forward with a number of old coins, and he caused 
much amusement by explaining that a button was 
also found at the same place! After this honest ad- 
mission, no further question was put. The President, 
after expressing his thanks to the Rev. J. Wharton, of 
Stainmore, for superintending the work of guarding 
the cross, and placing the flags round the lines, ob- 
served in regard to the latter that Roy put the camp 
down—as he did almost everything else—as Roman. 
There was the peculiarity, which caused a doubt in 
his mind as to the camp being Roman, of there being 
so many gates. Here the gates were very numerous, 
and consequently the site was very unlike Roman. 
There were three gates on each side, and this caused 
considerable doubt in his mind as to its being Roman. 
Roy had no doubt whatever about it, and he had om 
a good many places down as Roman which to hi 
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(the President’s) mind were certainly not. There 
were no other camps visible from the place, and there 
generally were from a Roman place. His contention 
was that it was pre-Norman.—The Rev. J. Wharton 
also added a few remarks on the stone and camp, ea- 
dorsing what had been said by the President. 

Asiatic.—June 20.—Sir T. Wade (President) in the 
chair. Mr. E. S. W. Senathi Raja read a paper “On 
the Pre-Sanskrit Element in Ancient Tamil Literature.” 
This literature, it was argued, seemed to have no 
definite origin. Unlike the languages and writings of 
other peoples, which pass through various stages of 
natural development before arriving at maturity, the 
high dialect of the Tamil had apparently sprung up 
into full zrowth from the instant of its birth. Like 
the fabled Rishzs, it had not traversed the intermediate 
States of infancy and youth. To the orthodox Hindu 
believer the solution was simple: the language was 
obtained by miracle. Different sects vied one with 
the other in claiming its invention for their own 
particular divinities, all, however, accepting Agastyn 
as the mouthpiece of revelation. According to the 
Arhatas, Tamil is one of the eighteen languages re- 
vealed by the omniscient Jina. There was again 
another theory which made the poetic dialect only 
the miraculously revealed language. The lecturer 
proceeded to give his views on the subject by ap- 
plying the comparative method so frequently em- 

loyed with successful results. One of his more 
important conclusions was that the ancient Tamils 
were in possession of an alphabetical system and a 
certain amount of literature independent of Sanskrit. 
The age of Agastyn—the historical predecessor of 
Tolkappiyan—was in reality a new era in the history 
of Tamil literature. Then Sanskrit influence first 
began to be felt ; northern religions and institutions 
were introduced ; the Brahmanical priesthood, bear- 
ing in its train Buddhists, Magranthas, Ajwakas, and 
other sects, poured down upon the south ; literature, 
before exclusively Dravidian, became modified by 
the introduction of new heroes and new names 
gathered from the Brahmanical pantheon. This 
process of gradual change was a fait accompli before 
the second century A.D., for in Ptolemy and the 
Periplus of the Red Sea the most southern point of 
India was known by its Sanskrit name of Kumari. 
—After a few words from Prof. de Lacouperie, the 
President announced that the paper would appear 
in extenso in the October number of the /ournal, 
and the proceedings of the session were declared 
closed. 

Society of Antiquaries.—June 16.—Dr. J. Evans, 
President, and afterwards Mr. H. S. Milman, Direc- 
tor, in the chair.—Mr. J. C. Robinson exhibited a 
wooden standing-cup and cover, engraved with texts 
and various heraldic badges of the families of Digby, 
Knolles, Ferrers, etc.—Mr. E. Peacock exhibited 

ortion of an octagonal stone pillar bearing on the 
front part of a precatory inscription in Norman 
French. It was found in pulling down some farm 
buildings at Redburne, Lincolnshire.—The President 
exhibited and presented to the Society’s collection 
the brass matrix of the seal of Henry Raynes, Vicar- 
General of Lichfield and Coventry, 1713-35.—Mr. 
J. W. Trist exhibited a bronze statuette of Osiris.— 
Mr, Nightingale exhibited four medizval chalices 
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recently found by him in use in the’diocese of Salis- 
bury, two from Dorsetshire and two from Wiltshire. 
One bears the London hall-marks for 1536-7.—Canon 
Church exhibited a sinall pewter coffin-chalice found 
in a grave in Wells Cathedral Church.—Mr. S. Clarke 
read a paper on the cathedral church of Las Palmas, 
Grand Canary, with notes on some churches in Tene- 
riffe, which was illustrated by an interesting series of 
plans and photographs.—Prof. J. Ferguson read a 
paper descriptive of the bibliography of the English 
translation of Polydore Vergil’s “De Inventoribus 
Rerum,” accompanied by the exhibition of copies of 
nearly every known edition. 

une23.—Dr. J. Evans, President, and afterwards the 
Director, in the chair.—Mr. S. Clarke called the atten- 
tion ofthe meeting tothe fact that during the preparations 
forthe thanksgiving service on June 21stin Westminster 
Abbey, the ancient Coronation Chair had had a portion 
of the woodwork in front ‘‘restored,” and had also 
been covered with a coat of dark-brown “ oak-stain,” 
thereby effectually defacing and obliterating the re- 
mains of the ancient decoration done by order of 
King Edward I. about 1300, by Master Walter the 
painter. Such treatment as this, he thought, ought 
not to pass unnoticed by the Society, and he therefore 


proposed the following resolution, which was put to - 


the meeting and carried mem. con.: ‘* That this meet- 
ing regrets that in the preparations for the thanks- 
giving service at Westminster Abbey the ancient 
Coronation Chair has been defaced with a coating of 
brown stain, and requests the Council to make in- 
quiries whether something cannot be done to remed 
the mischief, and to prevent the possibility of poe | 
outrages in the future.”—Mr. Hailstone exhibited an 
interesting example of a late Elizabethan mazer.—Mr. 
J. W. Trist exhibited some curious preserved eyes of 
cephalopods found with human mummies in Peru.— 
Mr. Rolls exhibited a silver hennin from Algiers.— 
Mr. Worsley communicated an account of the dis- 
covery of an interment of the bronze age on Ty- 
Clwyfau Farm, near Lilanfairfechan.—Mr. H. Price 
read a paper descriptive of the opening of a large 
barrow of the bronze age in the parish of Colwinston, 
Glamorganshire, and exhibited two fine large urns 
and other antiquities found. 

June 30.—Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair.— 
The President stated, with reference to the Coronation 
Chair, that in consequence of Mr. Plunket’s reply to 
Mr. Howorth in the House of Commons, he had 
written to Mr. Plunket pointing out that he was 
afraid the actual condition of the chair must have 
been misrepresented to him, and asking him to 
examine and compare with the chair the Society’s 
drawings, made in 1863, of the original decoration 
then remaining on it. Mr. Plunket, in reply, begged 
to be excused from expressing any opinion as to the 
relative condition of the Coronation Chair in 1863 and 
1887, and stated that he had satisfied himself by per 
sonal examination that the chair is now practically 
exactly as it was a few weeks ago when handed 
over to the charge of his department. The President 
stated that Mr. Plunket’s reply was not altogether 
satisfactory, as there was no doubt that the chair had 
been overlaid with some dark colouring-matter, which 
had since been removed, with, he believed, but little 
injury to the original decoration. He had again 
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written to Mr. Plunket, pointing out this fact, and ex- 
pressing the hope that he had seriously visited the 
person or persons who had misrepresented the matter 
to him, and also those who had tampered with the 
chair. He had also expressed to Mr. Plunket the 
Society’s appreciation of the careful manner in which 
the monuments and structure of the Abbey had been 
treated by the Office of Works during the recent pre- 
parations.—Much strong feeling was expressed by 
several of the Fellows present at the treatment of the 
Coronation Chair.—The Rev. Dr. Cox, by the kind- 
ness of the Marquis of Hartington, exhibited two 
large pieces of medizval needlework, forming the 
hangings of the altar-rails at Hardwick Hall, Derby- 
shire. On examination, these are found to be made 
of the orphreys and hoods of about twenty-five copes, 
some of them apparently being sets, and apparently 
all of English work.—Dr. Norris exhibited a beautiful 
bronze fibula and other antiquities found on Hamdon 
Hill.—Mr. Page read a paper on some Northumbrian 
palatinates and regalities ; and Mr. Westlake commu- 
nicated an account of some ancient paintings in some 
destroyed churches in Athens, illustrating his remarks 
by some excellent copies of the paintings lent for the 
occasion by the Marquis of Bute, for whom they had 
been made before the churches were destroyed. 

Numismatic.—June 16.—Anniversary meeting.— 
Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair.—Mr. Hoblyn 
exhibited a selection of medals struck to commemorate 
the Jubilee of her Majesty Queen Victoria, as well as a 
selection of medals to commemorate her accession.— 
Mr. Montagu, V.P., presented to Dr. Evans the 
medal of the Society struck in gold, which had been 
unanimously awarded to him by the Council in recog- 
nition of his distinguished services to the science of 
numismatics, exemplified by nearly seventy papers on 
Roman, British, Saxon, and English coins contributed 
by him to the pages of the Mumzsmatic Chronicle in 
the course of the past forty years, and by his standard 
work on the coinage of the ancient Britons. 

Pipe Roll.—July 1.—Annual General Meeting.— 
Mr. H. C. Maxwell Lyte, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. J. 
Greenstreet (Hon, Sec.) read the report of the Council 
for the financial year 1885-6. The accounts showed 
that after paying for three volumes—the Pipe Rolls 
for the eighth, ninth, and tenth years of Henry II.— 
a balance of £10 remained to be carried. forward to 
the next year.—The report and accounts were adopted. 
—In moving the adoption of these reports, Mr. Lyte 
commented upon the comparatively large number of 
libraries announced in the report as having become 
subscribers to the Society. He observed that such 
accessions to the members of a society were always 
peculiarly welcome, because the support of private in- 
dividuals was of necessity more or less fluctuating in 
its character, while, on the other hand, the co-opera- 
tion of such institutions as All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
and the Atheneum Club—to quote the first two names 
on the list of twenty-five accessions—once obtained, it 
was pretty certain that, so long as the publications of 
the Society gave satisfaction, their support would not 
be withdrawn.—Mr. H. S. Milman, in seconding the 
adoption, spoke at some length on the value of the 
evidence recorded on the Pipe Rolls, as illustrated in 
a paper read the previous evening before the Society 
of Antiquaries by Mr. Page, a member of the Pipe 





Roll Society. The speaker also enlarged upon the 
benefits likely to accrue to the Society by the decision 
of the Council to bring out not only a volume of our 
earliest and most valuable unpublished charters, but 
also another to include a large number of the Final 
Concords or Feet of Fines belonging to the reign of 
Richard I. This would give, he said, variety to the 
publications, and be likely to furnish matter of inte- 
rest to a wider circle. 

Geological.—June 23.—Prof. J. W. Judd, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following communications 
were read: “On Nepheline Rocks in Brazil, with 
Special Reference to the Association of Phonolite and 
Foyaite,” by Mr. O. A. Derby ; ‘* Notes on the Meta- 
morphic Rocks of South Devon,” by Miss C. A. Raisin 
(communicated by Prof. T. G. Bonney); ‘On the 
Ancient Beach and Boulders near Braunton and 
Croyde, in North Devon,” by Prof. T. M’Kenny 
Hughes ; “‘ Notes on the Formation of Coal-Seams, 
as suggested by Evidence collected chiefly in the 
Leicestershire and South Derbyshire Coalfield,” by 
Mr. W. S. Gresley; ‘‘ Note on some Dinosaurian 
Remains in the Collection of A. Leeds, Esq. ;” 
‘* Notes on some Polyzoa from the Lias,” by Mr. E. 
A. Walford; “On the Superficial Geology of the 
Southern Portion of the Wealden Area,” by Mr. J. V. 
Elsden (communicated by the President) ; ‘‘ Report 
on the Palzo-botanical Investigations of the Tertiary 
Flora of Australia,” by Baron C. von Ettingshausen ; 
“On some New Features in Pelanechinus corallinus,” 
by Mr. T. T. Groom (communicated by Professor T. 
M‘Kenny Hughes; and ‘‘On Boulders found in 
Seams of Coal,” by Mr. J. Spencer. 

Royal Society of Literature—July 6.—Sir P. 
Colquhoun, President, in the chair—A paper was 
read by Mr. C. Leland ‘‘ On the Literary Training of 
the Memory and the Eye.” 

Hellenic.—June 23.—Annual Meeting.—Mr. Sid- 
ney Colvin, V.P., in the chair.—The Hon. Secretary 
read the report of the Council. It mentioned the 
special meeting held on July 2nd, 1886, for the pur- 
pose of discussing various questions which had been 
raised in regard to the remains at Tiryns, which Dr. 
Schliemann, accompanied by Dr. W. Dorpfeld, came 
over from Athens on purpose to attend. The ordinary 
general meetings of the session, it stated, have been 
fairly well attended, and interesting discussions have 
taken place. The Fournal of Hellenic Studies has 
won for itself a high rank among periodicals of its 
class, the last volume being in no way inferior to its 
predecessors in variety and interest. It has been de- 
termined that a bibliography of new publications in 
Greek archeology, a summary of foreign periodicals, 
and a record of discoveries in Greece and the adjoin- 
ing countries, shall be added to it. It has also been 
decided to raise the size of the text to imperial 8vo., 
and to abandon the separate issue of plates. A single- 
page plate in this form will be large enough to illus- 
trate most objects of antiquity, while a double-page 
plate will be nearly as large as those nowissued. The 
bibliographical supplement will begin with the next 
number of the ¥ournal, which will be issued early in 
July. But arrangements have already been made 
which involve the issue of one more volume in the 
original form. When this is complete, an index will 
be issued to the first eight volumes of the Yournal, 
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and also a list of the seventy separate plates, which 
may be collected in a convenient portfolio. The 
Council have begun purchasing books for the library. 
The report also mentioned that the grant of £100 
made to the British School at Athens for three years 
had been called for, owing to the opening of the 
school. Four students have been enrolled during the 
season, and the results of the work done will be re- 
corded in the form of reports by the director and some 
of the students in the next number of the Fournal of 
Hellenic Studies. A grant of £50 was made in the 
autumn to Mr. J. Theodore Bent in aid of explorations 
at Thasos; but as £25 of the £50 granted last year 
was repaid by Mr. Bent, the charge upon the Society’s 
income this year is only £25. The total receipts of 
the year amount to £914 15s. 2d. ; the expenditure to 
4792 14s. A further sum of £300 has been invested 
in Consols, making a total of £1,014 so invested. The 
balance at the bank on May 31st was £488 15. A 
further asset is the sum of £95 7s. 9d. advanced to- 
wards the cost of photographing the Laurentian Codex 
of Sophocles. As all the other expenses of that under- 
taking have now been cleared off, the sale of the re- 
maining copies will gradually cover also the debt to 
the Society. Lastly, there are arrears of subscriptions 
amounting to about £150. On the whole, the financial 
— of the Society was regarded as satisfactory. 

hirty-four new members have been elected, and 
twelve libraries have been added to the list of sub- 
scribers—a net increase of eighteen.—In moving the 
adoption of the report, the Chairman alluded sympa- 
thetically to the recent foundation of the C/asszcal 
Review, and referred briefly to the chief archzeological 
discoveries of the year. The progress of research had 
been steady, if not sensational, and various institutions 
of all nations had been working with good result. 
Among these might now be numbered the British 
School at Athens, which had taken part in an im- 
portant excavation on the site of the Temple of 
Olympian Zeus. The Athenian Archeological Society 
had been very active, and had discovered on the 
Acropolis not only a large number of archaic statues 
of great interest, but, in the space between the Par- 
thenon and the Erechtheum, the site of a primitive 
temple, certainly earlier than the Parthenon, and pos- 
sibly dating from the period of Pisistratus. The 
excavations at Eleusis had also been continued with 
good result. The French School, besides the disco- 
very cf an ancient gate, kara ro Agpodicwoy, at the 
Pirzeus, had conducted very important excavations at 
the Temple of Apollo Ptoieus, in Eubcea, where 
numerous archaic figures, resembling the Apollo of 
Thera and others, had been found, as also many in- 
scriptions. Further work had been done by the 
French in the Island of Delos. Turning to individual 
workers, Mr. Colvin referred to Mr. Bent’s investiga- 
tions in the Island of Thasos, and to Mr. W. R. 
Paton’s examination of ancient tombs and necropoleis 
in Caria. In Cyprus the site of Arsinoe had been 
discovered, and in the course of the excavations had 
been found vases of really fine workmanship, a ring, 
and other objects, which promised a rich result from 
further explorations. If funds could be raised, a most 
important excavation might here be carried on upon a 
most favourable site. The matter would probably be 
brought before members of the Society in the course 


of the autumn. In conclusion, the Chairman dwelt 
strongly upon the importance of adding as many 
members as possible, that the Scciety might have a 
Jarge surplus of income each year, and be able to de- 
vote really adequate sums in aid of explorations as 
opportunity might arise.—Mr. Watkiss Lloyd seconded 
the motion, and the report was unanimously adopted. 
—At the usual ballot the former President and Vice- 
Presidents were re-elected, Prof. P. Gardner being 
added to the latter. Lord Lingen, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, 
Mr. A. H. Smith, and Dr. H. Weber were elected to 
fill vacancies on the Council.—Mr. Theodore Bent 
gave a short account of his discoveries in Thasos, and 
exhibited photographs. 

Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club.—The above 
Society held its second excursion for the present 
summer by visiting Ardmillan and adjoining pa of 
Strangford Lough, starting on vehicles from the Ulster 
Hall at ten o’clock, the road being v@ Comber. Ard- 
millan has not a prosperous air about it. The contrast 
between its sombre and ratherdilapidated buildingsand 
the painfully white and trim farmsteads is very striking. 
Its subdued tints, however, proved an attraction to the 
photographers in the party, and soon half a dozen 
cameras were at work on it, much to the astonishment 
of the inhabitants. A further short drive, and the 
Lough shore opposite Scatrick Castle was reached. 
This massive square keep stands close to the water’s 
edge, and commands a rude causeway which connects 
the Scatrick Island with the mainland. It, like all 
the other County Down castles, has played some part 
in history. It is recorded in Zhe Four Masters that 
in 1470 a great army was led by the O’Neill into 
Clannaboy to assist MacQuillan. O’Neill on this 
occasion made a prisoner of Art, son of Donnell Call 
O’Neill, and took the castle of Sgath Deirg (Sketrick), 
which was delivered into the keeping of MacQuillan. 
The archeologists and photographers having done the 
ruin—which, with its shattered walls reflected in the 
calm waters, and with distant stretches of sea and 
rounded hills, formed a pretty picture—the next move 
was for Mahee Island, distant about a quarter of a 
mile by sea. Mahee Island, like Scatrick, is joined 
to the mainland by a causeway ; but this time boats 
were taken to save the longer journey by road, the 
causeway being at the opposite end of the island. 
The crossing of the narrow channel was most enjoy- 
able. The clear, quick-running water of the incoming 
tide, and the lovely views opened out, were much 
admired. Approaching the island, the visitor sees 
little to distinguish it from anyother of the many 
islands with which the west shore of Strangford is 
studded. Its gently swelling hillocks are cultivated 
or in pasture, Its greatest elevation, about 60 feet, is 
surmounted by a small ivy-mantled ruin. The base 
of one of the mysterious round-towers, and several 
more or less concentric grassy mounds, may be seen 
encircling the summit of the hill. These indicate 
foundations of walls apparently long since removed. 
To the south-east of the rescued tower traces of an 
oblong foundation are visible. These are supposed to 
be the remains of a Christian church whose early his- 
tory runs back to the days of St. Patrick. Froma 
valuable paper dated 1845, by the Rev. William 
Reeves (now Lord Bishop of the diocese), we learn 
that the ancient name of the church was Neudown, or 
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the Church of Inis Mochoi, and that John De Courcey, 
shortly after his invasion of Ireland in 1172, endowed 
it with certain lands, and by a charter attached it to 
the Monastery of St. Bees, in Cumberland. In later 
times it seems to have been demolished, and its very 
site became a matter of doubt and conjecture. On 
the island there is also a ruined castle like that of 
Scatrick, guarding the connecting causeway. Re- 
crossing the channel and mounting the vehicles, the 
return journey was made by the shore-road, passing 
on the way the church of Tullynakill, close to its 
ancient graveyard and the ivy-clad walls of the older 
edifice. A short halt was made at Castle Espie. The 
now silent works, which were more than once visited 
by the Club when they were in full work, testify to 
the amount of business that was once done here. The 
magnificent range of kilns on the Hoffman plan, the 
pottery sheds, the vast quarry of rich salmon-coloured 
carboniferous limestone, now with about 100 feet 
of water in it, with the powerful engine and pump- 
ing-gear, represent a vast amount of idle capital. 
The botany and geology of the excursion were 
nil, the excessive drought having scorched the vege- 
tation. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—July 1.— 
The party, under the guidance of Mr. J. C. Gibson 
and Mr. C. C. Hodges, visited the Abbey Church of 
Hexham. On arriving at the church, Dr. Bruce made 
a few remarks. He said they were in the “‘ Heart of 
all England,” an extremely pretty place, a fruitful 
land—a likely situation to be occupied by the Ancient 
Britons. He also conceived it was occupied by the 
Romans—it was just the sort of place they would take 
possession of. Then they had this grand sanctuary, 
the Abbey Church, one of the best specimens of Early 
English in all England. It always struck him as very 
wonderful that, in the Middle Ages, when the country 
was to a large extent uneducated, and indulging in 
war, these magnificent sacred buildings should be 
reared. He also thought that the workmen who built 
these grand edifices must have been men of great skill, 
as they had apparently gone to work without any 
elaborate detailed drawings.—Mr. C. C. Hodges read 
a paper on Hexham, in which he expressed the opinion 
that Hexham was not the site of a Roman station, and 
that the Roman stones found at Hexham had been 
brought from the neighbouring Roman station of 
Corstopitum (Corbridge), which outshone in splendour 
any other Roman city in Northumberland. Referring 
to the Roman altar taken from the bed of the River 
Tyne a few days ago, Mr. Hodges said he had a 
theory as to how it came there, and his theory was 
confirmed by the fact that there were two other 
Roman stones lying in the river beside it. His theory 
was that the carters, in carting Roman stones from 
Corbridge to be used in the building of the church at 
Hexham, had had the cart upset in the river, and had not 
been at the trouble to get the stones out of the water 
again, but had returned for another load. Mr. Hodges 
exhibited views of what the Abbey and the monastic 
buildings were like a century and a half ago, and the 
party were conducted over the church, the crypt, 
the cloisters, the chapter-house, and shown those 
portions of the old monastic buildings which are still 
‘extant, 


Correspondence. 


a 
POEMS OF SIR GEORGE ETHEREDGE. 


Can any of the readers of the Antiguary assist me 
in tracing the poems of Sir George Etheredge? I 
have a copy of the first edition of his collected works, 
and at the end five poems are printed, viz., the two 
letters to the Earl of Middleton, a Song, the For- 
saken Mistress, and a Song of Basset ; these, and no 
more. Etheredge must have written other lyrics—if 
so, where shall I find them? 

W. A 


P.S.—Putting on one side the State poems, what 
verse miscellanies are there dating from, say, 1665 to 
1695, which one would compare to the Elizabethan 
song-books ; or again, in the eighteenth century, to the 
poetical collections of Tonson and Lintot ? 


LINCOLNSHIRE FOLK-LORE. 


Will the readers of the Antiguary who have come 
across any scraps of Lincolnshire folk-lore be good 
enough to communicate them to me, as I am collect- 
ing together a volume of the superstitions current in 
this county ? 

MABEL PEACOCK. 

Bottesford, Brigg. 


DISTINCTIVES OF A GENTLEMAN, 


In the late Rev. W. Waterworth’s England and 
Rome we are told when Peckham was Archbishop of 
Canterbury that a certain Sir Osmund Gifford carried 
off two nuns from the convent of Wilton. For this 
crime he was excommunicated, and ‘‘ ere the excom- 
munication was removed the licentious knight con- 
sented to be publicly scoured in the market-place and 
parish church of Shaftesbury, to fast for a considerable 
time, forfeit the distinctives of a gentleman, and go on 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land,” p. 314. 

_Can anyone tell me what is here meant by “the 
distinctives of a gentleman” ? 
K. P. D. E. 


The Poems of Laurence Minot. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by JosepH. HALL, M.A. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1887.) 12mo., pp. 
xxiv., 147. 

It is very well to have this exceedingly handy 
edition of the historical poems of Laurence Minot 
who writes of what he saw or heard in the stirring 
days of Edward III. The editor gives us a good 
introduction, some admirable notes, an appendix, 
and a glossary; thus placing the poems before the 
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reader in the best way for rightly understanding them. 
There is only a single MS. of these poems, and they 
were printed by Ritson in 1795 and 1825. They 
relate the events of the battles of Halidon Hill and 
of Bannockburn, Edward’s journey into Brabant, 
Edward’s first invasion of France, the sea-fight at 
Sluys, the siege of Tournay, Edward’s march through 
Normandy, the siege and taking of Calais, the battle 
of Neville’s Cross, Edward’s treatment of Spain, and 
the taking of Guines. As contemporary evidence of 
such events as these, the poems are of course of con- 
siderable historical importance, besides which they 
present some of the earliest specimens of English 
verse. Coming, as this volume does, so quickly upon 
the series of English history by contemporary writers, 
published by Mr. David Nutt, there is some indica- 
tion that at last our publishing-houses are deter- 
mined to place some of the treasures of English 
ten literature within the command of the general 
reader, 





Miscellaneous Papers, 1672-1865, now First Printed 
Srom the Manuscript in the Collections of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. Edited by R. A. Brock, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1887, pp. 374, 8vo. 

This volume of the collections of the Virginia 
Historical Society contains several documents of in- 
terest, from the Charter of the Royal African Company, 
in 1672, to incidents of the War of Secession. One 
of these last is the account of the career of the iron- 
clad Virginia (formerly the Aferrimac), Confederate 
States Navy, March-May, 1862, which consists of 
much curious information, Another is the memorial 
of the Federal prison on Johnson’s Island, Lake Erie, 
Ohio, 1862-64, containing a list of prisoners of war 
from the Confederate States Army, and of the deaths 
among them, with “‘ Prison Lays” by distinguished 
officers. Among the papers of an earlier date is a 
communication concerning the Huguenot Settlement, 
with list of the refugees, which will be highly appre- 
ciated by those interested in the popular subject of 
Huguenot history. 


Jubilee Jottings. The Jubilee of George ITI, 25th 
October, 1809. A Record of the Festivities, with 
the Proclamations, Congratulatory Addresses, etc. 
Compiled from Authentic Sources by THOMAS 
PRESTON. (London: Whitaker and Co., 1887.) 

In this Jubilee Year of Queen Victoria it is well 
that we should be told of what was done at the jubilee 

of King George, and Mr. Preston has produced a 

handsome volume full of information on this subject. 

In the introduction there is an account of some of the 

earliest jubilees, and we learn that the first Christian 

jubilee was held in the year 1265, when Henry III. 

of England entered on the fiftieth year of his reign. 

As in 1887 so in 1809, India was the first to celebrate 

the royal jubilee. In the present year affairs cannot 

be said to be in so prosperous a condition as we could 
wish, but they will compare favourably with those of 

1809. Then England was in the midst of a great war, 

and prices were high; coals fetched £3 12s. 6d. per 

chaldron at the pit’s mouth, and the price of the 
quartern loaf, as fixed by the Lord Mayor, was Is. 44d. 
for best wheaten bread, and Is. 3d. for household ; 
the King was going blind, and the Princess Amelia 





was wasting away. Still the people were in a much 
happier condition than those in most other countries, 
and they rejoiced heartily. Feasts were given to the 
poor, debtors were discharged, prisoners of war were 
set free, and special subscriptions were started for their 
relief. In St. James’s parish a huge punch-bowl, 
holding 104 quarts, was filled with punch, and the 
contents distributed to the parishioners, when the 
following toast was associated with the distribution : 
‘** The waters of life amended by the sfzrzt of content, 
and the acid of the present times corrected by the 
sweets of the future.” The illuminations were general, 
and in some places coal-gas, which was a great novelty 
in 1809, was used. One of the first symptoms of the 
preparations for the jubilee was the rise in the price of 
candles. Mr. Preston gives an account of the re- 
joicings all over the country, arranging the information 
under the names of the various towns. In an appendix 
is given a list of the London and provincial news- 
papers existing in 1809. Of the London daily papers 
the Zimes, Morning Post, Morning Advertiser, and 
Globe still exist. Of the Sunday papers only the 
Ubserver and Weekly Dispatch have lived till to-day. 





Ralph Thoresby the Topographer: His Town and 
Times. By D. H. ATKINSON. (Leeds: Walker 
and Laycock, 1885-1887.) 2 vols., 8vo. 

Thoresby has found an appreciative and discrimi- 
nating biographer in Mr. Atkinson, and the Leeds 
publishers have produced the two handsome volumes 
before us with perfect taste and thorough execution in 
matters of type and binding. Leeds has right good 
reason to preserve worthily the memory of its famous 
citizen and historian, and we can assure our readers 
that this has been acccmplished. 

Mr. Atkinson, as much as possible, lets Thoresby 
speak for himself from his journals, his letters, and 
his writings. From all these sources we not only 
get an interesting account of the many avocations 
of a busy man, but glimpses into the history of the 
times which are by no means of slight importance, for 
they were the times for the most part of Queen Anne 
and the famous battles of Marlborough. Ralph 
Thoresby was born in 1657 and died in 1725, and 
thus, apart altogether from his literary career, the 
events of his life, mixed up as his father and other 
relations were with the Cromwellian party and then 
with the Restoration, present a picture of provincial 
history which is not readily to be obtained. In read- 
ing these volumes there is the ever-present fascination 
for autobiographical work, and although they do not 
rank with Hearne’s diaries nor perhaps with Abraham 
de la Pryme’s, they do not fall far behind these famous 
records of the lives of antiquaries. Of the notes of 
curious local facts, it is impossible to do more than 
just mention, because there are too many to fix upon 
any for quotation, but it is to be noted that the editor 
has spared no pains in looking up every available 
means which would serve to illustrate allusions con- 
tained in any of the documents quoted, and as this 
often leads him to unpublished MSS. in the British 
Museum and other libraries, it may be gathered that 
this biography is of wider value than is frequently 
the case. May we suggest that there are other bio- 

aphies of our antiquaries required? Hodgson and 

Thoresby are now fairly suited, 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NotTe.—AU Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 


—>>— 
For SALE. 


Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern, including such foreign works as have been 
translated into English or printed in the British 
Dominions; as also a copious selection from the 
writings of the most distinguished authors of all ages 
and nations. Two Divisions—first, authors arranged 
alphabetically ; second, subjects arranged alpha- 
betically. By Robert Watt, M.D. Glasgow, 1820. 
Eleven parts, paper boards, 4to. ; price £4.—W. E. 
Morden, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 

Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament. Good 
copy ; newly bound in polished morocco (by Ramage). 
Gilt on the rough.—Offers to 100, care of Manager. 

Lord Brabourne’s Letters of Jane Austen; 2 vols. 
in one; newly half-bound in red morocco; fully 
lettered ; interesting to a Kentish collector.—Offers 
to 101, care of Manager. 

Sub-Mundanes; or, the Elementaries of the 
Cabala, being the History of Spirits, reprinted from 
the Text of the Abbot de Villars, Physio-Astro-Mystic, 
wherein is asserted that there are in existence on 
earth natural creatures besides man. With an 
appendix from the work ‘‘ Demoniality,” or ‘‘ Incubi 
and Succubi.” By the Rev. Father Sinistrari, of 
Ameno. Paper covers; 136 pp.; privately printed, 
1886 ; 10s. 6¢d.—103, care of Manager. 

The Hermetic Works; vol. 2. The Virgin of the 
World; or, Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, now 
first rendered into English by Dr. Anna Kingsford 
and Edward Maitland, 1885 ; 134 pp. ; cloth boards ; 
10s. 6¢.—104, care of Manager. 

Littré’s French Dictionary, 5 vols., 1878.—Offers to 
100A, care of Manager. 

Illustrated in Antique Etchings, small size, Works 
of Virgil apud Westenium, date 1667, very curious 
Latin annotations said to have belonged to the Pitt 
family.—Charles Bowden, High Street, St. Albans. 

Several old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for sale. —308, care of Manager. 


First 14 vols. of the Antiquary, vols. i. and ii. 
bound, the rest unbound, all with publisher’s covers, 
clean and complete ; cost £5, price £2 10s. History 
of the Scottish Highlands, edited by John Keltie, 
published by Fullerton, 8 vols., cloth ; cost 43s 
price £1.—-W. Anderson, 46, Warwick Gardens, 
London, W. 

Suit of Chain Armour, several Rapiers and Swords, 
Turkish Cuirass 16th century, and a few other arms, 
etc.—Dick, Carolgate, Retford. 

Carved Oak Chest, Plain Chest, Carved Corner 
Cupboard, Carved Settle, Plain ditto, Carved Stool, 
Eight-legged Table, Oak Dresser.—Sketches and 
prices from Dick, Carolgate, Retford. 

Miniatures (several fine) on Ivory: Catherine Parr, 
Catherine Howard, Princess Charlotte, etc.—Address, 
E. W. Drury, 125, Coltman Street, Hull. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE. © 


Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation). S., care 
of Manager. 

Maria de Clifford, novel, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
about 1812-18.—Address 310, care of Manager. 

Reports of old books on wrestling, quoits, and 
kindred subjects. —119, care of Manager. 

Wright’s Archeological Album.—Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

A complete set of Journal of Philology.—Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Mackie’s Castles, etc., of Mary Queen of Scots.— 
100A, care of Manager. 

Wind Voices, by P. B. Marston.—Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Chippendale Cabinet Maker.—Report price to C., 
care of Manager. 

English Psalter about 1550-60.—W., care of 
Manager. 

Ferguson’s Wafderings in France and Switzerland. 
—IOOA, care of Manager. 

Old China, Coins, Weapons, also Postage Stamps. 
—E. W. Drury, 125, Coltman Street, Hull. 

Old Books, Tracts, Manuscripts in the Welsh 
Language, and English Works relating to Wales.— 
“ Collector,” Buildwas, Ironbridge, Salop. 

Unused obsolete English Stamps. Kindly examine 
old pocket-books, etc., for the above ; 25 to 100 per 
cent. above the original value given for all sent to 
Edward Hawkins, Esq., Beyton, Bury St. Edmunds. 
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